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THE HErMIT OF THE BAIKAL. 


BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Tue hermit bowed’in silent acquiescence with the generous pro- 
posal of his celestial visiter, when the beautiful spirit replied as fol- 
lows :—*I do not wonder that surprise should have sealed your 
lips, and that astonishment should have disconcerted your fortitude. 
The solitude of this spacious hall, deserted as it has been for so 
many ages, is sufficient of itself to awake the apprehensions of the 
stoutest heart ; but I know thy frailty, mortal as thou art, and come 
to offer thee my protection, and to conduct thee safely through the 
numerous apartments of the palace of Odin. But, as thou art yet 
a mortal, bearing about thee that gross covering of flesh which be- 
longs only to the earth, I must solicit thy consent to divest thee for 
a time of those corruptible habiliments that serve only as a tempo- 
rary garb for the immaterial spirit, in order that all thy senses may 
be fully awake to the exquisite delights of these celestial abodes.” 

She paused for an instant, and the trembling hermit, still speech- 
less with astonishment, bowed his unreserved assent. But the deep 
and powerful agitation of his mind was too much for his frame, and 
he sunk unconscious at the feet of the shining spirit. Happy man! 
that art destined to fall asleep to the scenes of mortality, only to 
awake with invigorated senses to the joys of immortal existence ! 

The first returning consciousness of the fortunate mortal, who 
was thus submissively resigning himself to his celestial metamor- 
phosis, disclosed to his awakening vision, now unrobed of its film of 
earth, the lovely apparition of three female forms arrayed in gar- 
ments of ethereal blue, ornamented with spangles of gold, as if they 
had robed themselves in the autumnal sky glittering with a thou- 
sand stars. They were kneeling around him in anxious solicitude 
for his happy resurrection. One of them supported his head upon 
her fragrant bosom, while she bathed his temples with the juices of 
the flowers that vloom in the gardens of paradise. Another held 
his right hand in both her own, pressing it to her lips, and gazing 
upon his features as the smile of renewed existence came sporting 
around them. The third had folded his left hand to her heart, as 
if to impart to the resuscitating stranger the life and the vigour of 
its warm pulsations. He made an effort to speak in the over- 
whelming joyousness of his spirit, but utterance failed him, for he 
was not wholly divested of the clogging incumbrances of terrestrial 
clay, nor had he fully arisen to the perfect liberty of disembodied 
spirits. While his sight was thus gradually opening to his new 
condition, other beautiful angelic natures became successively visi- 
ble around him, and his auditory organs began to perceive the 
strains of distant music. The voices of those around him assumed, 
by degrees, a distinctness of articulation that rendered them intelli- 
gible, and a tenderness of tone that filled him with ineffable de- 
lights; but language was still denied him to give utterance to any 
of his emotions. The gentle breathings of an atmosphere of bland 
and soothing fragrance began to fan his blood, while returning 
respiration brought to his heaving lungs the breath of paradise. He 
began to move. Joy glowed in the countenances of those around 
him. His lips parted as if to speak, but his first faltering accent in 
the language of the immortals was hushed in their anthem of joy : 

Come from earth, our brother! come ! 
Joyful to the spirits’ home ; 

Tears and sighs were there thy lot, 
Here are tears and sighs forgot; 
There thy heart was wrung with grief, 
Here awaits thee full relief : 
Lingering spirit! haste away, 

Haste to everlasting day! 

Once did sorrow’s billow roll 

Fearful o’er thy trembling soul, 

Now shall smiling joy impart 
Transport to thy bounding heart :— 
Come to love’s unfading flowers, 
Clustering round immortal bowers— 
Lingering spirit! haste away, 

Haste to everlasting day ! 

When the last strain of the exulting choirs of paradise fell en- 
chantingly upon his ear, he found himself standing on his feet, and 
for a moment was unable to believe that he had really emerged 
from the chrysalis of his insect existence on the earth. He survey- 
ed himself from head to foot in a magnificent mirror that was 
Placed before him, by two of the attendant spirits. Strange and 
charming transformation! He found himself restored to all the 
youthfulness and symmetry of his early manhood, with a beauty of 
countenance that utterly surpassed the comeliness of mortals, and 
arrayed in a flowing vesture that exhibited, in its undulating folds, 
the beautifully refracted colourings of the opal. But sublunary 
pride and terrestrial vanity found no place in his bosom, and he ad- 


denly metamorphosed from the persecuted exile of the Baikal to a 
happy inhabitant of the regions of the blest.- 


that surrounded him withdrew from the outer court to the interior 
apartments of the palace, and left him alone with the gentle crea- 
ture who had the burning taper, and remained as his protector. 

“ Thou art now ready,” said she, “ to be conducted to the hall of 
beauty, inhabited by the virgins of the Valhallah. The lovely forms 
which so lately surrounded thee are from another chamber of Odin’s 

-mighty palace, whose duty it is to receive and welcome the wan- 
dering children of the human race, as they return to the home of 
their father. Follow my steps, and I will be thy conductor.” 

The young spirit obeyed, in a gait as graceful and as light as 
that of the virgin Aurora, when she comes from her chambers in 
the east, over the blushing hill-tops, bathing her golden sandals in 
the dew-drops of the morning. 

« Let me inform thee,” continued the spirit-guide, as they ad- 
vanced joyfully towards the gateway of the hall of beauty, “ that 
the sixty thousand maids to whose smiles I shall soon commend thee, 
are such as died on earth of a broken heart at being compelled by 
the cruelty of their parents tor the objects of their love. 
They were those gentle beings who deny themselves every per- 
sonal enjoyment on earth, and pine in inextinguishable grief 
rather than seem for a moment to violate the laws of filial piety.” 

“Indeed !” replied the stranger-spirit, “and has the cruelty of 
Odin been super-added to that of their earthly murderers, by de- 
taining them for two thousand years and more from the objects 
of their conjugal affection? for you have already assured me that 
the sixty thousand virgins of whom you speak were inhabitants of 
earth before the era of the Cesars.” 

“T perceive,” said his conductress, “ that thou art not yet fully 
divested of the gross and corporeal ideas that compose the philoso- 
phy of mortals. Time and space are every thing on earth, but 
they are nothing in these abodes of true wisdom and genuine en- 





In a moment, as if impelled by acommon soul, the radiant beings | 


view, the entire living picture. It was a cultivated garden car- 
peted with the loveliest forms of luxuriant vegetation, interspersed 
with artificial lakes, winding streams and gushing fountains, orna- 
mented with grottos, pavilions, and trellised bowers on which the 
flowering vines clambered, and the south winds breathed ; inha- 
bited by angel-forms, clad in the graceful costume of virgin inno- 
cence, and canopied by a rainbow of brilliant Mosaic, set in a sky 
of sapphire, studded with diamonds, through which the radiance of 
the upper day was beautifully transmitted in all the colourings of 
the prism. As the hermit-visiter entered at the elevated gate, from 
which he could be distinctly seen by every fair inhabitant of the 
place, the music of the birds of paradise, blended with the plaintive 
notes of the murmuring ring-dove, scattered through mary a grove 
and copse and spreading tree and flowering shrub, announced the 
advent of the stranger. 

Every eye was turned to the open gate, and a voice of joy, 
borne upon the music of the birds, rose from the lips of sixty thou- 
sands of the fairest worshippers of Odin. The stranger beheld 
with admiration the general movement that now agitated for the 
first time this abode of the blest. Every grotto and pavilion and 
shaded bower, was instantly deserted ; those who had been listen- 
ing to the dashing of the cascade or the rippling of the gentle 
stream—those who had been conversing in flowery bands on the 
margin of the silver lakes, or under the shadows of the groves of 
spices—those who had been engaged in the duties of friendship or 
the pleasures of amusement, came spontaneously forth to survey 
that being of the other sex, who had gained admittance among the 
daughters of Odin. 

The hero was unabashed by the scrutinizing gaze of these beau- 


| tifal immortals, for he discovered in their features not a solitary 


trace of mortal pride or mortal passion. The calm serenity of vir- 
gin love on her throne of beauty, was visible in every countenance, 
and he felt in his heart but a single desire, and that desire was, to 
see them remain for ever in the peace of virtué and in the purity 





joyment. The happy beings whom we shall soon visit, are now 
fully prepared, by their discipline in the hall of beauty, to meet | 


preparation in the hall of wisdom. Nor does the period of their | 
separation appear to them to have been either long or dreary. | 
Every successive change in their condition has served to prepare 
them for more rational and permanent and exquisite delight in the | 
happy moment of their immortal union. The whole period of their 
separation, which by men on earth is accounted seventy genera- | 
tions, has been to them but a pleasing succession of joyful changes 
from the grossness of human virtue to the purity of celestial per- 
fection ; and they are now prepared for that happy consummation 
of their love, which their persecutors never permitted on earth, 
in order to enhance the raptures of their existence beyond the 
stars: for thou mayst inform thy companions when thou shalt re- 
turn to earth, that the malice of the wicked is never permitted, by 
the eternal justice of Odin, to diminish the ultimate felicity of the 
good. Immediately on our arrival, the golden gate will be unfold- || 
ed, and we shall be permitted to see the youthful companions of 
these persecuted maidens approach from the hall of wisdom, and 
mingle with the glowing beauties of the Valhallah, in the immor- 
tal embraces of love. Thus shalt thou discover, if indeed thy 
wisdom has not already discovered it, that nothing is too good for 
those genei sus spirits of the race of man, who suffer patiently, and 
even bleed and die in the exercise of the heroic virtues.” 

‘But what has become of those parents,” exclaimed the novi- 
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of paradise. 
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tiate spirit, “‘ who have stubbornly preferred the gratification of 
their own arbitrary will to the permanent happiness of their chil- 
dren; and who have declared, with a hardness of heart before 
which the mountain granite crumbles into dust, that they would 
prefer to consign their offspring to eternal celibacy, rather than 
suffer them to marry the chosen objects of their love !” 

“T will show thee hereafter,”’ said his conductress, “‘ their mise- 
rable abode in the filthy habitations of the enemies of Odin. For 
the present, disturb not the serenity of thy spirit by bestowing a 
solitary thought on those merciless domestic tyrants who rivet the 
chains of their oppression upon their own offspring, and therefore 
deserve no better fate than the detestation of their children, and 
the eternal abhorrence of the great and good.” 

Having spoken thus, she arrived at the gate of the hall of 
beauty, which opened at her touch. Light and music and fra- 
grance burst together upon their delighted senses. For a moment 
the eyes of the stranger were dazzled by the flood of radiance. 
He stepped backward as if to retire from the portal, but his guide 
took him gently by the hand, and encouraged him to advance. It 
was a moment of almost insupportable consternation. What a 
vision! Whata landscape! What a world of inexpressible love- 
liness lay spread before him! 

The gateway was so much elevated above the level of the en- 





mired only the superhuman skill by which he had been thus sud- 








chanting scene, that the sainted hermit could embrace, in a single 





The amiable guide discovering that curiosity, that darling attri- 


their conjugal companions who have been subjected to a similar bute of woman, was not quite extinguished by the lapse of twenty 


centuries, according to the measurement of mortals, took the stran- 
ger by the hand and led him to an elevated alcove near the centre 
of the garden, by which the beauties of the place might all pass in 
procession, according to, the tribes and nations to which they be- 
longed on earth. ‘To this happy arrangement every heart res- 
ponded, and every lip encouraged it with a smile. The youthful 
adventurer, for such he now appeared, stood in gracefui attitude 
upon a sloping terrace, resting his left hand against a small tree 
that lifted its branches above his head. The fair procession com- 

d its mov t, along many a shady walk and winding way, 
as they marched to the music of olian harps suspended on the 
branches of the grove. Every eye beamed with expectancy and 
delight. A fresher glow gushing from the gently excited currents 
of the blood, suffused every countenance; and even the virgins of 
the Valhallah found that a new and unexpected joy had been added 
to the luxuries of their abode. They were informed by the guide, 
that they were permitted to behold this youthful stranger in order 
to prepare their minds for a great event which would shortly super- 
vene. The long procession moved onward. In the first ranks 
were the daughters of Egypt, many of whom could remember the 
construction of the pyramids: next to these came the Tyrian 
maids, of whom, one in particular had witnessed the capture of 
her native city by the madman of Macedon: and in immediate sue- 
cession followed the virgins of Jerusalem, who had knelt in the 
tabernacle of the wilderness, and in the temple of Solomon, at the 
shrine of Jehovah ! 

The classic Greek, the delicate Persian, and the resolute Ro- 
man maid, were followed by the daughters of Carthage, Iberia and 
Gaul, of Germany, Scandinavia, Scythia and Britain, together 
with many from the numerous heathen tribes unknown to fame. 

As they passed in beautiful array, resting an inquiring glance for 
a moment upon the graceful youth, his faithful guide distinguished 
them into nations and tribes, each of which retained a costume 
bearing some resemblance to that of its native country. Just as 
this devout ceremony was drawing to a close, the golden gate was 
suddenly opened leading to the hall of wisdom. Every eye was 
rivetted to the spot. The event had long been expected with feel- 
ings of the most intense delight. A shout of joyful exultation 
came from the shining cavalcade of youthful heroes, who were now 
entering in solid column the hall of beauty. A standard-bearer 
moved in front, directing the movements of the troop, with the 
obsolete word, constancy, in letters of gold upon his floating banner. 
The procession of the virgins was instantly dissolved, and each 
betook herself to her favorite retreat. The youthful cavaleade ad- 
vanced to the centre of the garden. Night descended géntly over 
the scene, and every individual repaired to his repose. Sweet and 
charming repose ! resting in the bosom of love and constancy. 





























































































DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





TO ELIZABETH. 
BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


Twas when thy years were tender, love! and beauty’s budding rose 
Was on thy cheek, like summer’s tint on Alp’s eternal snows; 

And when thy maiden thoughts were pure as dew-drops on the lawn, 
Or virgin breeze that fann’d the flowers on Eden’s natal dawn; 
Twas then our hopes, our fears, our joys, our sorrows were begun, 
And then our hearts, like kindred drops, were mingled into one. 
And years have flown since first we met, and many a smile and tear 
Have mark’d the hours, the days, the months of each revolving year; 
The joys of hope, the pangs of fear, have proved their varying powers, 
And fancy used our waking thoughts to gild our dreaming hours; 
Thus time may roll his chariot on till all his race be run, 

And find our hearts, like kindred drops, still mingling into one. 
Deluded man may search for bliss in power, or fame, or wealth, 

1 seek the joys of wedded love, of competence and health ! 

To these let heaven in mercy add, from love’s exhaustless store, 

A heart that glows with charity—and I would crave no more— 
For then, like thine,in paths of truth my hastening steps shall run, 
And thus our hearts, like kindred drops, shall mingle into one. 

Ye glittering gems that ceaseless gild the azure robe of night, 
Beyond your spheres shall love reveal a world of holier light ; 
There fairer stars, in purer skies, o’er lovelier landscapes move, 
Where every thought is perfect truth, and each emotion love: 
There shall we, dearest! ever gaze on heaven’s unclouded sun, 
And there our hearts, like kindred drops, be mingled into one. 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE FISHERMAN. 
From the New-England Magazine. 


The lord of St. Radagand counted among his ancestors some of 
the most illustrious freebooters and outlaws of the earliest ages— 
more than one of whom had richly deserved the gallows, for robbing 
the poor, setting fire to cottages, and devastating whole districts of 
country with fire and sword. They were all, however, born with a 
silver spoon in their mouths; and, instead of being hanged, obtained, 
by these gallant exploits, only new estates and new honours. It is 
asserted that the pedigree of the family had been found in Noah’s 
ark, and that it clearly deduced their origin from Adam. No wonder 
the lord of St. Radagand was proud of his ancestry. But they say 
two people can play at the same game, and in process of time it 
happened that what the lords of St. Radagand had got by rapine 
was lost in the same way. The right of the strongest turned against 
them at last, and by degrees they were stripped of their usurpations, 
until nothing was left: but an old castle, not worth plundering, and 
a waste of barren land, that would starve a grasshopper. 

His lordship’s castle was built on the summit of a high rock, from 
whence he overlooked a waste of country several leagues in circum- 
ference, here and there dotted by the most miserable cottages that 
ever were seen. But this only increased his consequence by com- 
parison. They made his abode appear the more magnificent. Had 
they been good comfortable houses, they might have put his castle 
out of countenance; for it was terribly out at the elbows, and the 
rats and rooks had long ago abandoned it from sheer instinct. 
This, however, only made the lord of St. Radagand more prond, for 
he maintained that the ruinous state of his castle was another proof 
of the antiquity of his family. 

Though his lordship was rather poorer than the rats, who had run 
away from his castle, he determined not to disgrace the glories of 
his ancestry, and kept up great state at home and abroad. He had 
his seneschal, his minstrel ; his huntsman and his hawker; his gen- 
tleman usher and his page; above all, he would rather have seen 
another deluge, and lost his pedigree in the ark, than be without his 
herald, who was always dressed like a mountebank, and carried all 
his messages, from a stout defiance to a courtly invitation to a 
famine in the great hall of the castle. He also kept a couple of 
hounds, whose ribs might be seen a league off in a clear day; but 
his lordship was wont to account for this by saying they hunted 
the better for being kept on short commons, His hawks were, if 
possible, more hungry than his hounds, and if he had possessed any 
chickens, would have eaten them up to a certainty. 

The lordship of St. Radagand was situated in the province of Gas- 
cony, which once took up arms against Lewis of France, for having 
forbidden them the diversion of duelling. They did not mind trifles, 
but this was a liberty they could not put up with. There was no 
part of the world, except, perhaps, some portions of Germany, where 
they thought so much of their pedigrees, or stickled so stoutly for 
the point of honour. To look down, or askance, or point a finger, 
or bite a thumb at a man of pedigree, was death toa certainty. But 
the great bone of contention was their arms—I mean their coats of 
arms, many of which bore so close a resemblance, that it was almost 
impossible to tell one from the other. To usurp the arms of a family 
was equivalent to a feud of eternal duration. The crest of the lord 
of St. Radagand was a bull’s head, and, next to his pedigree, his 
lordship held it more dearly than all the other memorials of his 
family, because it was akin, to almost a certainty, that this was the 
head of the very bull which accompanied his ancestor in Noah's ark, 
and from whom all the bulls of the universe claimed descent. 

Now it so happened that the lord of St. Radagand, being at a 
tournament, at which all the chivalry of Gascony was in arms, 
chanced to eepy a caitiff who bore for his cognizance a head as like 
to the bull of St. Radagand as two peas. This impudent assumption 
was not to be borne. He, of course, at once challenged the usurper 


’ of this cherished honour, and the tournament was closed with a 


desperate contest between the rival heads, in which the lord of St. 
Radagand was victorious. As his antagonist fell, his lordship ex- 
claimed—“ Thus do I punish the usurper of the bull’s head.’’ 

“The bull’s head!’ exclaimed the dying man; “alas! mineisthe 
head of a cow!” 

“Sacré bieu! and why not explain this ta me before?” 

“What! would you have a Gascon gentleman disgrace himself by 
an explanation before battle? It is enough that he condescends to it 
when it is too late.” 

Saying this, he breathed his last, and every one said he died like 
a brave man. 

Lewis of France had sworn, on the cross of his sword, that the 
first man, and most especially the first Gascon who ki!led a person 
in a duel, should perish by an ignominious death. It therefore be- 
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hooved the lord of St. Radagand to make his disappearance as quick 
as possible. Accordingly he made the best of his way home, and 
collecting together all the precious memorials of the antiquity of his 
family, not forgetting the pedigree, proceeded, accompanied by an 
old fisherman, the only one of his retainers he could persuade to go 
into exile with him, full tilt down to the sea-side, whence he em- 
barked for a foreign country, in a vessel just ready to put to sea. 

Though the ancestor of the lord of St. Radagand had been at sea 
in Noah’s ark, his illustrious descendant had never seen salt water 
in all his life. Indeed he had never been ten miles from home before ; 
and he found, to his infinite disgust, that the farther he went, the 
more his consequence diminished. In his own castle he was a great 
man, insomuch that not one of his retainers dared enter his presence, 
or speak to him, without special permission. As to touching him, 
that was out of the question. He always dressed himself, for fear 
of contamination, and suffered his beard to grow enormously, rather 
than mortal barber should take him by the nose. Whenever it be- 
came necessary to wake him in the morning, this was always done, 
not in the usual way by shaking, but by blowing a warlike measure 
in his ear with a trumpet. The vessel in which the lord of St. Ra- 
dagand embarked himself and his pedigree was a clumsy old caraval, 
bound up the Mediterranear, and, in beating to windward, made 
rather more lee than head-way. His lordship had not been at sea 
but a few hours when he began to feel the approaches of that deadly 
sickness, which makes any body laugh but the person afflicted with 
it. His head turned round like a whirligig: his ears whizzed as if a 
thunderbolt had exploded in them, and his stomach was more dis- 
turbed than the ocean itself. In short, he became as helpless as a 
new-born babe, and had it not been for the old fisherman—who, 
being used to salt water, remained perfectly well—he would have 
been in a terrible predicament; for he could neither move hand nor 
foot, and felt exactly as if he would as soon die as not. 

“‘Sacré bleu!” said he to himself, “that an old caitiff fisherman, 
who can’t tell the name of his great-grandfather, should be able to 
bear what a man with a pedigree found in Noah’s ark cannot! I 
don’t understand it, for my part.” 

While he remained in this helpless condition, the old fisherman 
was permitted to assist him in and out of his miserable berth, partly 
because he could not do without him. But his lordship privately 
made amends to his outraged dignity, by settling it in hisown mind 
that he should inflict some unheard-of punishment on the old rascal 
for the liberty he had taken, in handling him as if he had been a 
man of yesterday. 

“* Sacré bleu!’ would he exclaim, ‘‘ what is the use of a pedigree 
found in Noah’s ark, if the possessor is to be tossed about by every 
low-born villain in christendom, just like a piece of common flesh 
and blood ?” 

Scarcely had his lordship recovered from his sickness, when a 
great storm arose, and the miserable caraval laboured and creaked 
at aterrible rate. All hands were busy on board but the lord of St. 
Radagand, who did nothing but stand in the way, imploring every 
one to exert himself in saving a man whose ancestors had desolated 
whole provinces, and who had a pedigree found in Noah’s ark. But 
they only called him an old jackanapes for his pains, and bade him 
get out of the way and hold his tongue, with as little ceremony as 
if he had been a peasant. Nay, such was their utter disregard to 
his illustrious ancestors, that one of the barbarous sailors actually 
pushed him so rudely that he fell over a hen-coop and bruised his 
nose in a most exemplary manner. 

**Sacré bleu!” cried the lord of St. Radagand; “ wait till the storm 
is over, and see if I don’t tickle you. Were you a thousand men, 
with a thousand lives each, and were there a thousand earths, I’d 
exterminate you from the face of them all!” 

But the tar was too busy and anxious to mind what he said. 

What mortified the lord of St. Radagand above all things, was to 
see the deference paid by the captain and crew of the caraval to the 
old fisherman. By common consent they, as it were, resigned the 
command to him, and, without exception, captain and all, obeyed 
his directions, because they saw he was more experienced than them- 
selves. The old man ordered them about with the air of a king; and 
once, when the exertions of all were necessary, laid hold of his lord- 
ship, and, with something like an oath, told him to stir his stumps, 
and not stand there gaping like a ninny. 

“Morbleu!” exclaimed his lordship, ‘‘ what a detestable leveller is 
danger! Even my own retainer has forgotten that my ancestor was 
in Noah’s ask. I dare say, if it comes to the push, these low-born 
villians will prefer saving their own lives to mine!” 

He was aroused from the reflections naturally arising from this 
utter disregard to the dignity of his ancestors, by a loud shout, fol- 
lowed by a groan, which seemed the joint production of the whole 
crew. The cry of land! land! was heard in the uproar of the ele- 
ments, and the lord of St. Radagand was delighted to see a range 
of mountains in the distance, at the foot of which the waves broke 
in a beautiful white foam. “Order these caitiffs, in my name, to get 
to land as quick as possible; for really I am quite tired of tossing 
in this way,” said his lordship to the old fisherman. 

“{t is impossible without perishing,” said the fisherman. 

“Sacré bleu! I say it is not impossible—it shall not be impossi- 
ble—nothing is impossible for a Gascon nobleman, with a pedigree 
found in Noah’s ark.” 

He then staggered towards the captain, and, with great dignity, 
ordered him to set him ashore on pain of the eternal vengeance of 
himself and his ancestors. But the captain told him to go to the 
d— with his ancestors and his pedigree, and ordered the old cara- 
val to be put about the other way. But all their endeavours were 
ineffectual, and she continued to drive rapidly towards the land. 

“ Diable! what is the world coming to, when a man’s ancestors 
and pedigree to boot, are consigned to the d—, by the skipper of 
an old crazy caraval?” said the lord of St. Radagand. 

The old fisherman now came to tell him it was all over; they 
should soon be ashore. 

“By the head of my great ancestor, who accompanied the bull in 
ae ark, but I’m glad of it,” cried his lordship ; “I long to get 
to land. 











“ Are you,” said the other; “then your lordship has just about as 
much brains in your skull, as your great ancestor aforesaid has at 
this present moment. The only land you will get to this time will 
be the bottom of the sea.’’ 











The old fisherman at length made him comprehend that the ca- 


raval was now but a few miles from the coast, which he could see 
afforded no harbour, and that, in Jess than an hour, unless the wind 
changed, the vessel would strike and go to pieces, in which case the 
chances were that not one would escape. 

Sacré bleu!” exclaimed the lord of St. Radagand, “ then I must 
take care of my pedigree.” 

“You'd better take care of yourself,’ said the fisherman, turning 
away. 

‘Myself! what a low-born, low-lived, low-thoughted boor !— 
what is a long life to a long pedigree ?”’ 

Accordingly, his lordship went down into the cabin and carefully 
secured the old pedigree, which was written in execrable Latin, on 
a piece of worm-eaten parchment. There was not one particle of 
grammar in it; nor one word spelt right ; but the lord of St. Rada- 
gand only valued it the more highly for these incontestable proofs 
of antiquity. He had scarcely dune this, when the old caraval 
struck a rock with such force, that the sailors, who were on their 
knees before a picture of the virgin, tumbled on the floer of the 
cabin, and, scrambling up in a great hurry, made for the door, as 
fast as possible. 

“*Sacré bleu! roared his lordship, ‘will nobody take care of a 
man with a pedigree found in Noah’s ark?” 

But they paid no more attention to him, than if his pedigree had 
been lost like that of many others at the deluge, and the lord of St. 
Radagand was fain to put himself upon hig own resources. He 
managed to crawl upon deck, where was a scene of great confusion 
and dismay. The sea broke over the vessel at every return of the 
wave; the spray dashed in the face of the affrighted sailors, so that 
they could hardly see; the ocean was white with foam beneath; 
the sky above, all one gloomy chaos of ragged black clouds; and 
the shore one long grim barrier of rocks, against which the ocean 
wave broke, dashing its fragments high against the sides of the 
mountain. At every blow of the omnipotent element, the old cara- 
val quivered and trembled like a leaf in the tempest; her timbers 
cracked, her seams opened, her masts shook like reeds, and the 
wretched sailors stood shivering as if struck with the ague of death. 
At length the angry ocean seemed to muster all its mighty energies 
into one green curling wave, fringed with white foam, which, riding 
high above the rest, came rolling upon them, and in an instant 
cleared the deck of the old crazy caraval of every thing iiving and 
lifeless. At the same instant she went to pieces, and her fragments 
floated on the surface of the angry deep. 

The old fisherman, who had weathered many a hard gale, and 
whom the various exigencies of his profession had taught experi- 
ence, took measures in time to meet the danger which he saw was 
inevitable. He had lashed himself to a piece of spar, while the 
others trusted to the virgin, for safety, and proffered the lord of St. 
Radagand a birth in the same craft with himself. But his lordship 
indignantly rejected the proposal, seeing it would forever disgrace 
himself and his posterity, should it be known that a man with a 
pedigree, found in Noah’s ark, had been tied to the same stick with 
a fellow that did not know the name of his great-grandfather. 

When, therefore, the crazy caravel went to pieces, the lord of St. 
Radagand got a fine sousing. In a irice his mouth, and in another 
trice, his stomach was filled with salt water, which paid no more 
respect to his ancestors, and his pedigree, than it did the old cara- 
val. Ina few moments it had been all over with him, had not the 
old fisherman luckily come sailing along on his piece of a spar 
which, sometimes, it must be confessed, capriciously rolled over and 
over, and gave him a ducking. But the old fellow did not mind a 
wet jacket any more than a codfish or a mermaid. He stuck to his 
life-boat, like a barnacle to the bottom of the old caraval, or a dun 
to his debtor, and was in a fair way of gaining the shore, when he 
encountered the lord of St. Radagand, or rather his pedigree, for 
that illustrious wight was invisible, all save his right hand, in which 
he instinctively grasped that invaluable document, seemingly deter- 
mined that the world should not lose sight of it till the last mo- 
ment. He was going, going, going, as the auctioneers say, when 
the old fisherman, moved by habitual respect for his seigneur, laid 
hold of his pedigree. His lordship clung to it manfully, resolved to 
die, as it were, pedigree in hand, and finally up he came at the end 
of his roll of parchment. 

The old fisherman managed to hitch him fast to the spar with the 
end of his own rope, a degradation to which his lordship quietly sub- 
mitted, being speechless with salt water. In this manner, they were 
rudely wafted along. Fortunately for them both, one end of the 
spar struck the rocks first, and the other, whirling round, shot into 
a little recess of a high cliff, where the water was comparatively 
smooth, and a few yards of a white sand beach afforded them a safe 
landing. The rest ef the crew all perished, having relied exclu- 
sively on their prayers, which shows that it is sometimes good to 
exert ourselves a little, and clap our own shoulders to the wheel, at 
the same time we are calling upon Hercules. 

It was sometime before the lord of St. Radagand got rid of the 
salt brine with which he was, as the sailors say, completely water- 
logged, and much longer before he came to his recollection. But 
he all the while instinctively stuck fast to his pedigree, which he 
grasped tightly in his hand, and held over his head, exactly as he 


| did when the old fisherman laid hold of it, and pulled him to the 


surface of the water. By degrees, however, he ‘came to himself, 


| and being infurmed of the manner in which his life had been saved, 


was exceedingly indignant at having been tied to the same stick 
with an old fisherman. 

“Sacré blue!’ said he; “how dare you take such liberty with @ 
man whose ancestors came over in Noah’sark. Diable! don’t you 
know it is quite impossible that a pedigree, such as mine, can ever 
be lost? I should have got safely to shore, without the disgrace of 
being tied to a post. I have a great mind to wipe vut the infamous 
stain of acommunity of danger, and escape, with a fellow of no pe- 
digree, by throwing you into the sea.” 

The old fisherman was out of patience at such ingratitude; but 
he thought to himself his lordship was such a fool he was not 
worth being angry with. So he only laughed in his sleeve, and 
said nothing, until the other began to complain of hunger, and to 
express his solicitude for something to cat. ' 

‘Let us go into the country,” said he; ‘a man of my family and 
consequence, with such a pedigree, won’t want for all the attentions 
due to his rank, provided there are any inhabitants in this quarter.” 

But on examination it was found that the little cave, in which 
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they had found shelter, was walled in all round by perpendicular || fisherman caught hold of it, and his lordship was about landing at |} 10. It is good manners to prefer them to whom ww speak before 


rocks, so high’as to bid defiance to human tread, and that the only 
chance of escape was by water. They had no means for this, and 
it therefore became necessary to make every exertion to procure 
food. An odd idea struck the old fisherman, and he advised the 
lord of St. Radagand to catch some fish for his dinner. 

“Fish! Sacré bleu! do yon suppose I know any thing about 
catching fish? If there were any low-born peasants hereabout, to 
rob of a dinner, I might condescend to that, perhaps, because such 
things are not unworthy a man whose pedigree was found in Noah’s 
ark. But to fish for a dinner! I'd rather starve first.”’ 

“But your lordship knows the apostles were several of them 
poor fishermen.” 

“Then they must have been a set of low-born fellows, and I shall 
take the very first opportunity to change my religion, for one which 
admits none but noblemen as apostles. Nevertheless, I confess I 
am very hungry. Slave! go and catch me some fish.” 

“Your lordship has convinced me it is an ungentlemanly occu- 
pation, and as we are in a strange country, I shall set up for a man 
of pedigree, like your lordship. I am determined to be a nobleman.” 

“Sacré blue! you a nobleman ?”’ 

“Yes, a nobleman.” 

‘But what will you do for a pedigree ?” 

**O, I'll swear it was lost in Noah’s ark.” 

“And you won’t catch fish for me ?”’ 

“ Not a scale.” 

The lord of St. Radagand became almost speechless with indig- 
nation. ‘“‘I’ll teach thee to set up for a man of pedigree—I’ll teach 
thee the difference between a nobleman and a slave,” cried he, and 
thereupon he fell foul of the old fisherman, determined to annihilate 
him on the spot. But the old man was too strong for the lord of 
St. Radagand, pedigree and all, and got him under, before he could 
say Jack Robinson. 

“There,” said the fisherman, “‘there—you see the difference be- 
twixt anobleman and a slave.” 

His lordship submitted, as needs he must, who can do no better. 
Hunger had, indeed, so far mastered his spirit, that he besought the 
old fisherman to try and catch some fish. The old man consented, 
and by various little contrivances, which he had learned in the 
course of his experience, managed to procure a scanty supply. But 
they could not eat them raw; and had no materials for lighting a 
fire to cook them. The lord of St. Radagand, who could not forget 
his habits of command, ordered the old fisherman to light a fire, 
but the other very unceremoniously told him he might do it himself. 

“Me!” cried his lordship, ‘‘ would you have a man of my pedi- 
gree demean himself by lighting a fire to cook fish? If it were the 
cottage of some rascally low-born peasant, I believe I might ma- 
nage the business. But as to making a fire out of nothing, I know 
no more about it than the mamin the moon. Do thou try.” 

_The old fisherman, commiserating the situation of his lordship, 
picked up some dry sticks that had fallen down on the beach from 
the high precipice above, which he piled together very carefully. 
Then he selected two pieces suitable to his purpose, and rubbing 
them violently against each other, at length set them in a blaze, 
with which he lighted a fire. ‘ 

“By St. Radagand, my patron,” quoth his lordship, who had at- 
tentively watched the progress, ‘‘but this fellow knows something, 
notwithstanding he has no pedigree.” 

The fisherman requested his lordship to assist in preparing the 
fish for cooking; but he knew nothing about it. He then desired 
him to cook his own fish, but he was equally ignorant. ‘“ What a 
poor helpless creature is this lord of mine, and what an old fool was 
I, to be so much afraid of him,” quoth the old man; and he began 
to despise him heartily. 

In this way they lived some days, subsisting on the fish caught 
and cooked by the old fisherman, and drinking the water that trick- 
led down from the rocks. One day they were roused by a shout 
from the precipice above, and, looking up, beheld at least a dozen 
swarthy figures peering down upon them, and brandishing their 
long lances in a threatening manner. 

“Ha! ha!” cried the lord of St. Radagand, “here are some 
people at last. Now I shall show you the difference between a man 
whose ancestors came over in Noah’s ark, and a base-born slave.” 
So saying, he held up his roll of parchment, to show them he was 
a man of pedigree, and announced himself as the lord of St. Rada- 
gand. But they, thinking he was menacing them with some wea- | 
pon, answered him with a shower of stones, that caused his lord- | 
ship to seek shelter under a projecting rock. “‘ Whata set of ignorant 
barbarians,” said he, ‘to pay so little respect to a man of my | 
pedigree!” | 

The old fisherman, however, broke a piece of the branch of a shrub 
growing out from a fissure of the rock, and waved it upwards to- 
wards them, in a peaceable manner, whereupon they uttered a great 
shout, and all ran away. 

“Sacré bleu!” cried the lord of St. Radagand, “but this is the 
first time I ever saw people frightened by a branch of a tree, in the | 
hands of an old fisherman.” 

Before an hour elapsed, however, they beheld half a dozencanoes 
coming round the point of rocks, filled with dark figures, who, cau- 
tiously approaching, with their long spears brandished in the air, 
at length landed, and came towards them. The fisherman held up 
his branch, and the iord of St. Radagand his pedigree, chattering 
all the while most energetically about the dignity of his ancestors. | 
Upon this, the black fellows, thinking he was bidding them defiance, 
rushed suddenly upon him, threw him down, and binding his hands 
behind him, left his lordship lying with his face half buried in the 
sand. The old fisherman, who had made his devoirs by waving the | 
olive branch, and offering them the fish he had caught, was left at | 
large. When his lordship, who had managed to turn himself, saw | 
this, he thought to himself, what stupid woolly-heads these must be | 
to make such a blunder. 

The negroes, for such they were, put the two white men into a | 








boat, and paddled away ¢o their village, which was in a beautiful | 
bay,a few miles distant. The fisherman said not a word, knowing 
they could not understand him, but contented himself by making 
signs, many of which they comprehended; while the lord of St. 
Radagand vehemently assured them, that his ancestor came over 
in Noah’s ark, in proof of which he referred to his pedigree, which 


the bottom of the sea. The negroes looked at him, and showed their 
white teeth, until one, who appeared to be their chief, patted him on 
the head pretty smartly with a paddle, which his lordship took to 
be a hint to hold his tongue. 

According to the custom of the nations of Africa, who make 
slaves of all captives, the lord of St. Radagand and the old fisher- 
man were stripped of their garments, which were replaced by a 
piece of cotton cloth tied round the waist, and set to work bare- 
headed in the fields together. The old fisherman, who had a head 
like a mop, and had been accustomed to exposure to the sun, bore 
it sufficiently well. But his lordship suffered severely, from heat 
and toil; added to which the degradation of being put on a footing 
with one of his own retainers, was insufferable to a man whose pe- 
digree had been found in Noah’s ark. He sunk under fatigue and 
mortification; and, had not the old fisherman assisted him in his 
tasks, would have received many severe beatings from his woolly- 
headed master. ; 

* Sacré bleu!” would he sometimes exclaim; ‘“ who would have 
thought I should have been saved from so many beatings, by 
an old rascal without a pedigree?’ 

In this way he continued for a few months, entirely dependent 
on the old fisherman for the performance of his daily tasks, and 
gradually sinking under the burning sun, until he could no longer 
raise a hand to his head, or stand on his feet. Finding he was of 
no further use, the woolly-heads laid him under a palm-tree to die. 
Here he lingered for several days, attended by the old fisherman, 
who brought him a portion of his scanty allowance of food, and 
climbed the trees for fresh cocoa-nuts, with the milk of which he 
nourished his wasting frame, until expiring nature at length refused 
all sustenance. The lord of St. Radagand felt grateful for these kind 
offices; but he could not help thinking how odd it was thata man, 
whose ancestor had come over in Noah’s ark, should be indebted 
for all the comforts of his last, lingering moments, to one who could 
not tell the name of his great-grandfather. ‘ By the holy staff of 
St. Radagand, but it is wondrous strange, that a man’s ancestors 


should be of no more use to him than so many dead dogs, at the || 


very time he most wants them.” 

But now he felt himself dying; and, turning his head slowly 
round towards the old fisherman, who was supporting him in his 
arms, he addressed him, panting and trembling amid the last strug- 
gles of expiring nature: 

“Old man,” said he “thou hast been kind to me, but that was 
thy duty, seeing that my ancestor came over in Noah’s ark, and 
thirfe came from nobody knows where. But for these thy services, 
I forgive thee with all my heart the degradations I have suffered in 
being lugged out of the sea, like a drowning rat, not by the tail, but 
by my sacred pedigree; tied with a rope, like a felon to a stick, and 
afterwards obliged toshare with thee in the labours of the field; yea, 
to accept of thy aid, and become indebted to thee for the last good 


offices to the dying. I forgive thee all, as at this moment I hope || 


for forgiveness, for permitting thee such liberties.’’ Here he paused 
to rally his last energies—and, taking out his pedigree, which he had | 
kept tied round his waist, sleeping and waking, added, in a dying 
murmur—“Take this sacred relic, and swear to preserve it with thy 


ourselves, especially if they be above us, with whom, in no sort, we 
ought to begin. 

11. Let your discourse with men of business be short and com- 
prehensive. 

12. In visiting the sick, do not presently play the physician, if you 
be not knowing therein. 

13. In writing or speaking, give to every person his due title, ac- 
cording to his degree and the custom of the place. 

14. Strive not with your superiors in argument, but always sub- 
mit your judgment to others with modesty. 

15. Undertake not to teach your equal in the art himself professes : 
it savours of arrogancy. 

16. When a man does all he can, though it succeeds not well, 
blame not him that did it. 

17. Being to advise or reprehend any one, consider whether it 
ought to be in public or in private, presently or at some other time, 
also in what terms to do it; and in reproving, show no signs of 
choler, but do it with sweetness and mildness. 

18. Mock not, nor jest at any thing of importance; break no jesis 
that are sharp or biting, and if you deliver any thing witty or pleasant, 
abstain from laughing thereat yourself. 

19. Wherein you reprove another be unblameable yourself, for ex- 
ample is more prevalent than precept. 

20. Use no reproachful language against any one, neither curses 
nor revilings. 

21. Be not hasty to believe flying reports, to the disparagement of 
any one. 
| 22. In your apparel be modest, and endeavour to accommodate 
| nature rather than procure admiration. Keep to the fashion of your 
equals, such as are civil and orderly with respect to time and place. 
| 23. Play not the peacock, looking every where about you to see 
| ifyou be well decked, if your shoes fit well, if your stockings sit 
| neatly, and clothes handsomely. 

24. Associate yourself with men of good quality if you esteem 
your own reputation, for it is better to be alone than in bad company. 

25. Let your conversation be without malice or envy, for it is a 
| sign of a tractable and commendable nature, and in all causes of 

passion admit reason to govern. 
| 26. Be not immodest in urging your friend to discover a secret. 
| 27. Utter not base and frivolous things amongst grown and learned 
| men: nor very difficult questions or subjects amongst the ignorant, 
nor things hard to be believed. 

28. Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, nor at the table: 
| speak not of -nelancholy things, as death and wounds, and if others 
| mention them, change, if you can, the discourse. Tell not your 
| dreams but to your intimate friends. 
| 29. Break not a jest where none take pleasure in mirth. Laugh 

not aloud, nor at al! without occasion. Deride no man’s misfortune, 
| though there seem to be some cause. 

30. Speak not injurious words, neither in jest or earnest. Scoff 
at none, although they give occasion. 

31. Be not forward, but friendly and courteous, the first to salute, 
hear and answer, and be not pensive when it is a time to converse, 

32. Detract not from others, but neither be excessive in com- 








| 
| 
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life; and that if ever thou shouldst be redeemed from slavery and | mending. 


return to the abode of my ancestors, thou wilt deliver it into the || 


hands of the lord of St. Radagand, whoever he may be. Dost 
thou swear ?”’ 

“I do,” said the old fisherman. 

At that moment he felt the body of the lord of St. Radagand 
sliding from his arms, and heard a low whisper, as if from the dis- 
embodied spirit— 

“Take care of the pedigree!” 
It was the last whisper and the last breath of the lord of St. 
Radagand. In process of time the old fisherman was sold to a Moor |, 
of Tangiers ; and finally, being redeemed from captivity by some cha- || 
ritable monks, returned in safety to his native country. Here he |) 
found that Lewis of France had confiscated the estate of the lord 
of St. Radagand, in consequence of his duel about the bull’s head ; 
that his castle had many years been deserted, except by bats and || 


33. Go not thither, where you know not whether you shal! be 
welcome or not. Give not advice without being asked, and when 
desired, do it briefly. 

34. If two contend together, take not the part of either uncon- 
| strained, and be not obstinate in your opinion: in things indifferent 
| be of the major side. 
| 35. Reprehend not the imperfectione of others, for that belongs 
to parents, masters and superiors. 

36. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, and ask not 
how they came. What you may speak in secret to your friend, deliver 
not before others. 

37. Speak not in an unknown tongue in company, but in yourown 
language ; and that as those of quality do, and not as the vulger. 
Sublime matters treat seriously. 

38. Think before you speak ; pronounce not imperfectly, nor bring 








owls, and that his family had become extinct in the person of his || 
nephew, who perished at the siege of Aleppo, whither he had ac- | 
companied the champions of the cross. Thus nething remained of 
the honours of the house of St. Radagand, but an old ruined castle, 
and a worm-eaten pedigree. Sic transit—so passes away the glory 
of this world 


WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 

Among those written in his own hand is a series of maxims, under | 
the head of “‘ Rules of civility and decent behaviour in company and |, 
conversation.” Of these there are one hundred and ten. The only || 
specimens published we extract, and agree with Mr. Sparks in the Hl 
opinion, that “ whoever has studied the character of Washington, | 
will be persuaded that some of its most prominent features took i 
their shape from the rules which he thus early selected and adopted || 
as his guide.” H 
1. Every action in company ought to be with some sign of respect | 
to those present. 
2. In the presence of others, sing not to yourself with a humming || 
noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. i 
3. Speak not when others speak, sit not when others stand, and |, 
walk not when others stop. 
4. Turn not your back to others, especially in speaking; jog not 


the table or desk on which another reads or writes; lean not on 
any one. 
5. Be no flatterer, neither play with any one that delights not to i 
be played with. H 
6. Read no letters, books or papers in company ; but when there | 
is a necessity for doing it, you must ask leave. Come not near the | 
books or writings of any one so as to read them, unasked ; also, 
look not nigh when another is writing a letter. 
7. Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious matters some- i 
what grave. | 
8. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, though 
he were your enemy. i 
9. They that are in dignity or office have in all places precedency ; i 
but whilst they are young, they ought to respect those-that are their | 








he still held fast clenched in his hands, just as it was when the old 





equals in birth or other qualities, though they “vave no public charge. | 





out your words too hastily, but orderly and distinctly. 

39. When another epeaks, be attentive yourself, and disturb not 
the audience. If any hesitate in his words, help him not, nor prompt 
him without being desired ; interrupt him not, nor answer him till his 
speech be ended. 

40. Treat with men at fit times about business, and whisper not in 


|, the company of others. 


41. Make no comparisons, and if any of the company be com- 
mended for any brave act of virtue, commend not another for the 
same. 

42. Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the truth thereof. 
In discoursing of things you have heard, name not your author 
always. A secret discover not. 

43. Be not curious to know the affairs of others, neither approach 
to those that speak in private. 

44. Undertake not what you cannot perform; but be careful to 
keep your promise. 

45. When you deliver a matter, do it without passion and indis- 
cretion, however mean the person may be you do it to. 

46. When your superiors talk to any body, hear them, neither 
speak nor laugh. 

47. In disputes, be not so desirous to overcome as not to give liberty 
to each one to deliver his opinion, and submit to the judgment of 
the major part, especially if they are judgers of the dispute. 

48. Be not tedious in discourse, make not many digressions, nor 
repeat often the same matter of discourse. 

49. Speak no evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

50. Be not angry at table whatever happens, and if you have 
reason to be so, show it not, put on a cheerful countenance, espe- 
cially if there be strangers, for good humour makes one dish a feast. 

51. Set not yourself at the upper end of the table, but if it be your 
due, or the master of the house will have it so, contend not lest you 
should trouble the company. 

52. When you speak of God or his attributes, let it be seriously in 
reverence and honour, and obey your natural parents. 

53. Let your recreations be manful, not sinful. 

54. Labour to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial 
fire, called conscience. 








ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR SKETCHES BY THE Way. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The Ionian Isles—Lord and Lady Nugent—Corfu—Greek and English 
soldiers—Cockneyism—the gardens of Alci - -¥~ officers— 
Albanians—Dionisio Salomos, the Greek poet—Greek ladies —din- 
ner with the artillery-mess., 7 
Tns is proper dream-land. The “Isle of Calypso,’”’* folded in 

a drapery of blue air, lies behind, fading in the distance, ‘“‘the Acro- 

ceraunian mountains of old name,” which caught Byron’s eye as 

he entered Greece, are piled up before us on the Albanian shore, 
and the Ionian sea is rippling under our bow, breathing, from every 
wave, of Homer, and Sappho, and “sad Penelope.” Once more 
upon Childe Harold’s footsteps. I closed the book at Rome, after 
following him for a summer through Italy, confessing, by many 
pleasant recollections, that 





“ Not in vain 
He wore his sandal shoon, and scallop shell.” 


I resume it here, with the feeling of Thalaba when he caught sight 
of the green bird that led him through the desert. It lies open on 
my knee at the second canto, describing our position, even to 
the hour: : 

“'T was ona Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 

Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar ; 

A spot he long’d to see, nor cared to leave.” 
We shall lie off-and-on to-night, and go in to Corfu in the morning. 
Two Turkish vessels of war, with the crescent flag flying, lie in a 
small cove a mile off, on the Albanian shore, and by the discharge 
of musquetry our pilot presumes that they have accompanied the 
sultan’s tax-gatherer, who gets nothing from these wild people 


without fighting for it. 





The entrance to Corfu is considered pretty, but the English flag 
flying over the forts, divested ancient Corcyra of its poetical associa- 
tions. It looked to me acommon-place seaport, glaring in the sun. 
The ‘‘ Gardens of Alcinous’’ were here, but who could imagine 
them, with a red-coated sentry posted on every corner of the island. 





The lord high commissioner of the Ionian Isles, Lord Nugent, 
came off to the ship this morning in a kind of Corfiate boat, called 
a Scampavia—a greyhound-looking craft, carrying sail enough for a 
schooner. She cut the water like the wing of a swallow. His 
lordship was playing sailor, and was dressed like the mate of one of 
our coasters, and his manners were as bluff. He has a fine person, 
however, and is said to be a very elegant man when he chooses it. 
He is the author of the “ Life and Times of John Hampden,” and 
whig, of course. Southey has lately reviewed him rather bitterly in 
the Quarterly. Lady N. is literary, too, and they have written be- 
tween them a book of tales called, (I think,) ‘ Legends of the Li- 
lies,”’ of which her ladyship’s half is said to be the better. 





Went on shore for a walk. Greeks and English soldiers mix 
oddly together. The streets are narrow, and crowded with them 
in about equal proportions. John Bull retains his red face, and 
learns no Greek. We passed through the Bazaar, and bad Eng- 
lish was the universal language. There is but one square in the 
town, and round its wooden fence, enclosing a dusty area without 
a blade of grass, were riding the English officers, while the regi- 
mental band played in the centre. A more arid and cheerless spot 
never pained the eye. The appearance of the officers, retaining all 
their Bond-street elegance and mounted upon English hunters, was 
in singular contrast with the general shabbi of the h and 
people. I went into a shop at a corner to inquire for the residence 
of a gentleman to whom I had a letter. It’s werry ’ot, sir,” said 
a little red-faced woman behind the counter as.I went out, “ per- 
haps you'd like a glass of vater.” It was odd to hear the Wapping | 
dialect in the “isles of Greece.” She sold green groceries, and 
wished me to recommend her to the hofficers. Mrs. Mary Flack’s 
“ grocery” in the gardens of Alcinous ! 

“The wild Albanian kirtled to the knee,” walks through the | 
streets of Corfu, looking unlike and superior to every thing about | 
him. I met several in returning to the boat. Their gait is very | 
lofty, and the snow-white juktanilla, or kirtle, with its thousand | 
folds, sways from side to side as they walk, with a most showy | 
effect. Lord Byron was very much captivated with these people, | 
whose capital (just across the strait from Corfu) he visited once or 
twice in his travels through Greece. Those I have seen are all | 
very tall, and have their prominent features, with keen eyes and | 
limbs of the most muscular proportions. The common English | 
soldiers look like brutes beside them. 

The placard of a theatre hung on the walls of a church. A rude | 
picture of a battle between the Greeks and Turks hung above it, 
and beneath, was written in Italian, ‘ Honour the representation of | 
the immortal deeds of your hero Marco Botzaris.” It is singular | 
that even a pack of slaves can find pleasure in a remembrance that 
reproaches every breath they draw. 

Called on Lord Nugent with the commodore. The governor, sail- | 
or, author, antiquary, nobleman, (for he is all these, and a jockey, | 
to boot,) received us in a calico morving-frock, with his breast and | 
neck bare, in a large library lumbered with half-packed antiquities | 
and strewn with straw. Books, miniatures of his family, (a lovely | 
one of Lady Nugent among them,) whig-pamphlets, riding-whips, 














spurs, minerals, hammer and nails, half eaten cakes, plans of for- | 
tifications, printed invitations to his own balls and dinners, mili- i 
tary reports, Turkish pistols, and, lastly, his own just printed an- 1 
swer to Mr. Southey’s review of his book, occupied the table. He || 


was reading his own production when we entered. His lordship | 











* Fano, which disputes it with Gozo, near Malta, 
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mentioned, with great apparent satisfaction, a cruise he had taken 
some years ago with Commodore Chauncey. The conversation 
was rather monologue than dialogue ; his excellency seeming to 
think, with Lord Bacon, that “the honourablest part of talk was 
to give the occasion, and then to moderate and pass to something 
else.” He started a topic, exhausted and changed it with the same 
facility and rapidity with which he sailed his scampavia. An en- 
gagement with the artillery-mess prevented my acceptance of in- 
vitation to dine with him to-morrow, a circumstance I rather regret, 
as he is said to be, at his own table, one of the most polished and 
agreeable men of his time. 





Thank heaven, revolutions do not affect the climate! The isle that 
gave a shelter to the storm-driven Ulysses is an English barrack, 
but the same balmy air that fanned the blind eyes of old Homer 
blows over it still. ‘‘ The breezes,” says Landor, beautifully, “are 
the children of eternity.” I never had the hair lifted so pleasantly 
from my temples as to-night, driving into the interior of the island. 
The gardening of Alcinous seems to have been followed up by na- 
ture. The rhododendron, the tamarisk, the almond, cypress, olive 
and fig, luxuriate in the sweetest beauty every where. 

There was a small party in the evening at the house of the gen- 
tleman who had driven me out, and among other foreigners present 
were the Count Dionisio Salomos, of Zante, and the Cavaliere An- 
drea Mustoxidi, both men of whom I had often heard. The first is 
almost the only modern Greek poet, and his “hymns,” principally 
patriotic, are in the common dialect of the country, and said to be 
full of fire. He is an excessively handsome man, with a large, dark 
eye, almost effeminate in its softness. His features are of the 
clearest Greek chiselling, as faultless as a statue, and are stamped 
with nature’s most attractive marks of refinement and feeling. I 
can imagine Anacreon to have resembled him. 

Mustoxidi has been a conspicuous man in the late chapter of Gre- 
cian history. He was much trusted by Capo d’Istria, and among 
other things had the whole charge of his school at Egina. An Ita- 
lian exile, (a Modenese, and a very pleasant fellow,) took me aside 
when I asked something of his history, and told me a story of him, 
which proves either that he was a dishonest man, or (no new truth) 
that conspicuous men are liable to be abused. A valuable donation 
of books was given by some one to the school library. They stood 
on the upper shelves, quite out of reach, and Mustoxidi was parti- 
cular in forbidding all approach to them. Some time after his de- 
parture from the island, the library was committed to the charge 
of another person, and the treasures of the upper shelves were 
found to be—painted boards! His physiognomy would rather per- 
suade me of the truth of the story. He is a small man, with a 
downcast look, and a sly, gray eye, almost hidden by his projecting 
eyebrows. His features are watched in vain for an open expression. 

The ladies of the party were principally Greeks. None of them 
were beautiful, but they had the melancholy, retired expression of 
face which one looks for, knowing the history of their nation. They 
are unwise enough to abandon their picturesque national costume, 
and dress badly in the European style. The servant-girls, with 
their hair braided into the folds of their turbans, and their open 
laced boddices and sleeves are much more attractive to the stran- 
ger’s eye. The liveliest of the party, a little Zantiote girl of eigh- 
teen, with eyes and eyelashes that contradicted the merry laugh on 
her lips, sang us an Albanian song to the guitar, very sweetly. 





Dined to-day with the artillery-mess, in company with the com- 
modore and some of his officers. In a place like this, the dinner 
naturally is the great circumstance of the day. The inhabitants do 
not take kindly to their masters, and there is next to no society for 
the English. They sit down to their soup after the evening drive, 
and seldom rise till midnight. It was a gay dinner, as dinners will 
always be where the whole remainder of what the “day may bring 
forth” is abandoned to them, and we parted from our hospitable 
entertainers, after four or five hours “‘measured with sands of gold.” 
We must do the English the justice of confessing the manners of 
their best bred men to be the best in the world. It is inevitable 
that one should bear the remainder of the nation little love. Nei- 
ther the one class nor the other, doubtless, will ever seek it at our 
hands. But mutual hospitality may soften so much of our inter- 
course as happens in the traveller’s way, and without loving John 
Bull better, all in all, one soon finds out in Europe that the dog and 
the lion are not more unlike, than the race of hagmen and runners 
with which our country is overrun, and the cultivated gentlemen 
of England. 

On my right sat a captain of the corps, who had spent the last 
summer at the Saratoga Springs. We found any number of mutual 
acquaintances, of course, and I was amused with the impressions 


which some of the fairest of my friends had made upon a man who || 


had passed years in the most cultivated society of Europe. He 
liked America, with reservations. He preferred our ladies to those 
of any other country except England, and he had found more 
dandies in one hour in Broadway than he should have met in a 
week in Regent-street. 
City-hotel, in New-York, but he doubted if the frequenters of a 
public table in any country in the world were, on the whole, so well 


mannered. If Americans were peculiar for any thing, he thought it 


was for confidence in themselves and tobacco-chewing. 

CoMMON FALLACY OF NON-PRACTICABILITY.—It is common for men 
to say that such and such things are perfectly right—very desirable 
—but that, unfortunately, they are not practicable—oh, no, no. 
These things which are not practicable, are not desirable. There is 


nothing in the world really beneficial that does not lie within the | 


reach of an informed understanding and a well-directed pursuit. 
There is nothing that God has judged good for us, that he has not 
given the means to accomplish, both in the natural and moral world. 





He gave me a racy scene or two from the || 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 


Arter an “interregnum” of three weeks, as a certain celebrated 
politician would perhaps express it, I again resume my narrative. 
The cause of this reluctant tardiness on the part of the writer, if it 
be thought worth the search, will probably be discuvered among 
the chaff below ; for, before I proceed any further in detailing the 
errors of my youth, it is requisite for the reader to understand that 
I have been unintentionally, and almost imperceptibly, led into this 
singular course of developing private facts and domestic incidents. 
The first article which appeared in the Mirror, under the signature 
of Pergerine, on the seventh of September last, was never intended 
as the commencement of a series, and still less as an introduction 
to the auto-biography of any individual. Its object, as the title im- 
ports, was merely to illustrate, what has so often been illustrated, the 
trite injunction against an injudicious course of juvenile reading. 

I was on a visit to an amiable family in the country, and, of course, 
not “‘about town,” when I committed to paper that crude essay, 
which I forwarded by mail, without the slightest intention of ever 
pursuing the subject. On my return to the city, which happened 
to be on the day of its publication, I was prevailed upon by the 
united solicitations of several moch-esteemed friends, to alter my 
determination so far as to furnish, from my own personal experi- 
ence, a few more commentaries on the text I had adopted :—viz. 
“‘ The influence of juvenile reading.” In compliance with this re- 
quest, another article, headed, “‘ My first patron,” was hastily thrown 
together, and appeared in the next number of the Mirror, surmount- 
ed, to my no small astonishment, with the unexpected and formida- 
ble caption of “ Memoirs of a Sensitive Man about town.” 

Thus taken by surprise, by my good friend Morris, and commit- 
ted beyond the practicability of a graceful retreat, I felt compelled 
to proceed in a course which I could readily foresee would subject 
me to the mortification of many humiliating confessions. Of several 
such, I have already disburthened my conscience. Many others 
are in reversion, of a still more culpable character. But, as I ob- 
served in a former number, “having voluntarily, though perhaps 
inconsiderately, kneeled at the confessional chair, I shall deal 
honestly with my own conscience, and withhold no material fact 
from the paternal ear of that public which has uniformly, heretofore, 
exercised so much lenity and charity to all my numerous errors, 
follies, faults, and even heresies.” 

In pursuance of this determination, however, I must acknowledge 
that at this particular period of my narrative, I experience many 
such sensations and “ compunctious misgivings,” as Godwin has 
attributed to Fleetwood, under similar circumstances, who says— 
‘Every line has cost me a twinge of the sharpest remorse.” And 
again—*I have held myself to the task with difficulty ; and often, 
with my utmost effort, I have scarce written down a page a day on 
the ungrateful subject.” These brief remarks may serve as a sort of 
prologue or introductory chorus to the next act of the drama. The 
last, it will be recollected, terminated with—“ Exit Peregrine in 
a huff!” 

As my precipitate retreat was intended merely for effect, I was 
easily prevailed on by Miss Percival, who followed me to the door, 
to return to the parlour; and feeling conscious of having played a 
part at least bordering on the ridiculous, I was as easily induced, by 
the ever-successful tact of that young lady, to assume a more ra- 
tional deportment. The miracle of my dream, however, I was 
compelled to support, or else betray a lady’s confidence, and stand 
self-convicted of barefaced duplicity. The latter alternative I could 
not think of adopting, and should have continued to feel in a very 
awkward predicament, had not Miss Heartley suggested that the 
singular incident evidently implied that her volatile cousin was the 
queen of hearts, to whom I had been thus miraculously directed to 
pay my devoirs. As a young man of gallantry, a character which 
I felt ambitious to sustain, I could not possibly gainsay this unex- 
pected interpretation of my fabricated vision: especially as the 
blushes and smiles of Miss Percival pleaded powerfully in favour 
of her cousin's ingenious construction. ‘On this hint I spake,” 
adapting my style of acting to the object proposed. 

Our conversation now assumed a more general character. Many 
interesting questions were asked and answered on all sides, as 
much was to be communicated after so long a suspension of social 
| intercourse. At length Miss Heartley expressed some surprise 
that I had not yet inquired after her aunt Percival, nor even men- 
tioned our former mutual friend and confidant, her pretty little 
black-eyed aunt Susan, to whom I had been so warmly attached in 
the halcyon days of lang syne. 
| T must plead guilty to the charge,” I replied, “and throw my- 
| self, as usual, on the mercy of my fair judges. But how can it be 
| expected that I should think of mothers and aunts, with such angel 
| daughters and nieces before me? But you will both plead for me, 
I hope, when they return from Cambridge to-morrow, and assure 
You have said 





| them that I have never forgotten their kindness. 
nothing of their health.” 








| “That of my mother is excellent,” answered Miss Percival, 

| “and so is aunt Susan’s, with the exception of a slight hurt she re- 

| cently received in the palm of her hand from a needle, which we 

|| fear has left its point in the wound, which is still slightly inflamed 

|; and somewhat painful.” 

| «Heaven guard her from éetanus !” I ejaculated. 

| consulted her medical adviser on the case!” 

| O yes—repeatedly,” responded both cousins, with smiles of 
arch meaning. Miss Percival added—*There was never a more 
attentive physician ; and his prescriptions are peculiarly grateful to 

| the patient, and often repeated.” 


«Has she 
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“Indeed! What are they ?” 
“He ran and caught her when she fell, 
And kiss’d the place, to mark it well,” 
replied the laughing girl. ‘In short, you must know Doctor In- 
golls is a young man, and very skilful. Aunt Susan thinks much 
of him, and he has promised to be her medical adviser for life. We 
expect soon to have the right of calling him uncle. If you will take 
the trouble to call to-morrow evening, you will probably see them 
both. I have often heard him speak of you.” 

“T know him well,” I replied, ‘and happen to be on his books 
for a dislocation of the arm, and a copious bleeding. But though 
I was aware that few young practitioners could boast a more 
fashionable practice, I had no idea that he numbered angels among 
his patients.” 

“ Angels ever bright and fair,” chanted Miss Percival. ‘“ You 
have much to learn yet, Master Doolittle ; let me tell you that.” 

I answered in the words of John Lump, the character I had so 
miserably murdered the previous evening, at Concert-hall. 

“T’se simple—but I’se willing to learn.” 

“ Simple and willing to learn!” reiterated Miss Percival, in the 
language of Deputy Bull. ‘Two good qualities, Master Lump, 
which will answer my purpose.” Then suddenly changing her tone 
to that of a young quakeress, ‘art thou the new serving-man !” 

“ Yees.” 

“« And dost thou love mammon ?” 

“« Noa—I loves nobody but—but you—you, and —.” 

“Take care! you are forgetting your part again. He is simple, 
and understandeth not parables. I will commune with him in a 
language which all comprehend.” 

“Sich—like !” I exclaimed—though it was not in my part—at the 
same time snatching a kiss from her ruby lips. As Goldsmith says— 
“ The lovely fair one turned to chide ;” 

but I could easily perceive that she was not offended. 

“Never fetch me!” thought I, in the language of the author, 
“ if it is not my opinion that she wants to be Mrs. Lump !” 

In this species of badinage, we were encouraged by the occa- 
sional remarks of Miss Heartley, though her more sedate habits pre- 
vented her entering into the spirit of the amusement. For my own 
part, I was in ecstasies—for I had already seen and heard enough 
to convince me that Sophia Percival was, at least, as much stage- 
struck as myself; and by assuiling her in this vulnerable point, as 
Romeo, Flodiardo, Vapid, and others, I succeeded in eliciting con- 
fessions, and even in stealing kisses, which she would have proba- 
bly never conceded in her real character. 

In the midst of this innocent, though insinuating, and, perhaps 
dangerous frivolity, a carriage drove up to the house and stopped. 
A loud call for assistance succeeded, and we all rushed to the door, 
where we met Mrs. Percival, assisted by a gentleman in support- 
ing her sister Susan, who appeared to be insensible, and in a state 
of most alarming convulsions. 

‘*Fly for the doctor!’ was the first coherent exclamation of 
Mrs. Percival. ‘Susan is dying! For heaven's sake, some of 
you run for Doctor Ingolls! That fatal needle, which broke in her 
hand! Lose not an instant! Her spasms are dreadful! Oh, God 
of mercy, what shall I do!” 

I assisted in conveying the sufferer to the sofa, and then made 
the best of my way to School-street, in search of the young sur- 
geon just named. He was fortunately in his office, and required no 
persuasions to accompany me back to the scene of affliction. The 
moment he beheld his patient, he pronounced her case to be that 
of confirmed tetanus, or lock-jaw, which nothing but a prompt 
surgical operation could alleviate. Her spasms were now terrific, 
literally doubling her lovely fragile frame, so that her head and feet 
came in contact ! 

All was terror, bustle and confusion; and I was astonished at 
my own calmness and presence of mind, as I attended to the sur- 
geon’s directions. A hot-bath was prepared as quickly as circum- 
stances would permit, into which the suffering Susan was immersed, 





when her spasms almost instantly subsided, and she even smiled 
as she thanked me for my attention. 

Ingolis, as the reader is already aware, was her betrothed lover; 
a young practitioner, but he knew his duty, and possessed the 
moral courage to perform it. As soon as the necessary prepara- 
tions were completed, the wounded hand was extended to him, 
which he tenderly kissed; and then, with his ready lancet, laid 
open to the very bone, that thick part of the palm which is near the 
root of the thumb. I am not sufficiently yersed in anatomy to des- 


cribe the process with more technical accuracy. The fair patient | 
merely aspirated a soul-thrilling “Oh !” as the keen, polished steel || 


entered her flesh, while each of the other females uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek. As for the scientific operator, no unsteadiness of nerve 


was suffered to betray his feelings. He appeared to be perfectly 


composed and unmoved, as he inspected the gaping, bleeding gash || 
he had made, merely calmly observing—“‘I have divided the ten- | 
| 
| 
| 





don, thank heaven! Let it bleed—it will ‘ 

The sentence was left unfinished, for he fainted, and fell pros- |! 
trate on the carpet, apparently lifeless ! It was several minutes be- 
fore he recovered. I have often marvelled that I did not swoon to 
keep him company. I had done so, a week previous, when the | 
same lancet opened a small veir in my arm. But on the present || 
occasion, my latent energies seemed to have been miraculously || 
Wrought up to the service required of them. In one word, Miss /' 
Percival afterwards told me that on this occasion, ‘1 behaved like || 
aman.” That I thought was “glory enough for one day!” | 

It may be proper in this place, to observe en passant, that Susan |) 
speedily recovered ; and, in due time, rewarded her lover and pre- 
server witn the hand he had so cruelly lacerated. But he was || 
only cruel to be kind. They are, at this moment, a happy couple, |) 
for aught I know to the contrary. 














| And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
| 
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As soon as circumstances would permit, after witnessing the 
above operation and the subsequent dressings, I took my leave, and 
shaped my way homewards; Colonel Ragewell’s domicil being, 
at that time, a few hundred yards west of Beacon-hill. Temple- 
street led to the very base of this remarkable eminence, on its 
northern side ; and as I was fond of a moonlight prospect, I paused 
not until I reached its summit, and stood facing the east, leaning 
against the pedestal of the monument. 








cognized as those of young Ragewell, Dashaway and Savage, who, 
as could readily be gathered from their conversation, were retiring 
home from some nocturnal spree. 1 felt no inclination to discover 
myself, and therefore cautioned Loring, in a whisper to remain 
silent and immovable, in the gloom which concealed us. 

The three new-comers were loudly boasting of the various mis- 
chievous feats they had perpetrated ; such as pulling down signs, 
| leaning heavy ponderous bodies against front-doors of dwelling- 
ih , ete Among others, they had treated a watchman with 





Beacon-hill, it is well known, was one of the three i es 





that gave to the metropolis of Massachusetts the original appella- 
tion of Tri Mont, or three mountains, from which is derived the | 
name of its present principal street, leading along the mall, in the | 
direction of north and south. Heaven forgive those who were the 
original instigators of demolishing this beautiful pyramid! I never | 
can ; for the ghosts of many delicious hours which I have passed 
upon its summit, are constantly rising up in rebellion against the 
exercise of such a charity. In form it was like a sugar-loaf, or 
rather an obtuse cone, the apex of which was surmounted by a lofty 
cyliadrical column of brick, supported by a square marble pedestal, 
on the four sides of which were inscriptions, commemorating some 
of the most remarkable events of the revolutionary war. This hill 
was the highest ground on the peninsula, affording a delightful 
and extensive prospect. In front of it on the south, arose that 
superb and splendid edifice, called the new State-house; and 
stretched in front of that, lay the verdant common, a beautiful un- 
dulating lawn of nearly fifty acres. It was now nearly midnight, 
| and the full-orbed moon was rolling in the zenith. I was alone and 








| was snoring in his sentry-box. 

| On directing my view to the north, the residence of Mrs. Per- 
| cival was in full view, and I could see lights moving, and female 
figures pasing the windows of the second story, in the western 
wing of which the twinkling luminary became stationary. I had 
no doubt that it shone from the chamber in which the fair cousins 
were to repose, and a thousand pleasing associations floated through 
my brain. I reviewed the incidents of the evening, and felicitated 
myself on the progress I had made in the affections of Sophia 
Percival! I even soliliquized aloud on the subject, exclaiming, as I 
started from my reclining posture against the monument— 

“ Encouragement enough for the first interview! Perry you are 
a lucky dog!” 

‘‘Then she proved kind to your wishes!” exclaimed a hoarse, 
Kean-like voice at my elbow. ‘You are, my lord, indeed a lucky 
dog. Would that J could say so of myself. But poor Tom’s a cold!” 

I jiad started with terror at this sudden and unexpected inter- 
ruption to my delicious reverie. But I quickly so far recovered 
my composure, as to reply with calmness : 








not intended for ‘ears of flesh and blood.” The figure I was ad- 
dressing, stood in the full blaze of moonlight, on the south side 
of the pedestal, close to the south-east angle which alone had 
heretofore concealed us from each other. 








betrayed strong symptoms of a cup too much, ‘*I meant not to 
intrude upon your private meditations.” 
“ What are you?” I asked, advancing in front of him. 
| y g 
‘* A dog, that comes to how] at yonder moon, 
| What’s he that asks the question ?” 
| “A friend of dogs. But how is this, Duke Richard !~-not yet 
| in bed ?” 
“« Let me propose the self-same words to thee, 
Which, fe , thou wouldst have me answer to.” 
‘“‘T have been detained by attending on a sick friend,” I replied. 
“And she gave you encouragement enough for the first inter- 
view. Went it not so?” 
“To the self-same words and tune.” 
“Perry, you are a lucky dog.” 


“ But I, that am not formed for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 


unseen, for the watchman, who was stationed there as an alarmist, | 


Whatever may have been the subject of my soliloquy, it was 


| some means, all would not do. 
‘‘ Be not offended, my lord,” replied the stranger, whose voice 





strong liquors, until he was too much intoxicated to give the alarm, 
when they stole his crook, and bore it away as a trophy of triumph. 
Dashaway had it now in his hand, and observed to his companions 
that it would make an excellent fire-hook, on a small scale. 

“ Let us try it,” said Savage, “on this empty sentry-box.” 

In the next moment the box fell with its hopeless tenant, and 
rolled to the bottom of the hill, where it dashed to pieces. I 
shrieked with horror, and rushed to the spot, but was too late to 
prevent the deed. The rioters had heard the man groan, and fled 
in dismay, while Loring and myseif hastily descended to the as- 
sistance of the sufferer. Tom was a little in advance of me, when 
I unfortunately lost my footing, and fell against him. He, of course, 
fell also, and headlong we both went, tumbling and rolling over 
each other, till we quickly found ourselves alongside of the prostrate 
wachman, and almost as senseless as himself. PEREGRINE. 
= 








THE CENSOR. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PENITENT POET. 





Ir will be remembered thai I had determined to inflict on the 
world, by meaas of my own finances, a number of poems, together 
with an epic, the plot of which I stated was manufactured. My 
next plan was to collect a number of similitudes ; for I held the 
opinion that nothing should be edvanced, asserted, or insinuated, 
without the aid of a simile. This was a kind of poetical clinching, 
which I considered indispensable. I could have found an endless 
variety of them in the moon alone ; but really so much had there 
been said or sung about her, (the moon is feminine by implication, ) 
that I determined to admit few drawn from that source. But if the 
moon herself was worn out, her influence, as to exciting poetical 
thoughts and sentiments, was not; and therefore, I determined to 
wait a week or so until she was at her full ; at last this came round. 
She rose one night as beautifully as any poet or novelist could 
wish, and I sallied forth on my simile-making errand. Walking 
briskly for some time, I cleared the outskirts of the town, and 
reached a spot, where sentimental rivulets, gentle hills, or hillocks, 
with sundry other poetical appurtenances flourished in abundance. 
I sat down, and began listening for the music of the zephyrs, the mur- 
muring of the brooks, and the sighing of the rustled trees. I called 
to mind all the alleged charms of nature in her wildness, but, by 
Notwithstanding, I had provided 
myself with pencil and paper to note down any images which might 
oceur, yet I could not catch a single idea. How strange! I thought ; 
this place surely is not wild enough for me. Now, were I at this 
moment, or in such a night, amidst some fine mountains which 








reared themselves like giants—ah! I ejaculated aloud, a lucky 
thought ! mountains that rear themselves like giants to the skies ; 
pulling out my writing materials, I noted it down thus :—“ To be 
applied to my hero’s figure. His form, like the mighty mountain, 
reared itself proudly to the skies.” This thought brought a thou- 
sand others to my mind, and I was for an hour as busy as possible 








writing them down, by the help of the moonshine. 

I certainly feel here a disposition to stop and moralize. ‘l'o what 
an absolute prostration of reason had I brought myself. Sitting 
here, drawing inspiration and catching cold from the moon. The 
bare recital of such a situation, is surely enough to deter others 
from making such most egregious fools (to use the words of my 








I, that am rudely stamp'd and want love's majesty, 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 


To entertain these fair, well-spoken days 
I am determined to become a player. 
Plots have I Jaid—inductions dangerous 
By drunken prophesies i 
“ By the way, Perry, Powell has promised me an engagement 
for two nights, at the close of the season. Let me but once appear 
upon the boards of Federal-street, and if I don’t closely tread on 
Cooper's heels, never believe me again. We have as yet no young 
Roscius in this country, except Master John Howard Payne, and 
his friends will not permit him to make the stage a profession. So, 








you see, Lord Stanley, I expecta laurel crown, and then see what 
I'll do for you.” 

“ But then, ’tis placed on such a height ! 

Oh! I must stretch the utmost reaching of my soul! 

Cooper beware ! thou keep’st me from the light.” 

“Don’t rant so loud, Tom; you will wake the watchman, and 
that he’ll not thank you for.” 

Tom started and gazed at the sentry-box. 

“ Why there’s another check to proud ambition, 
That man received a dram from me, and now 
I'll lock him to his rest.” 

So saying, Tom cautiously advanced to the sentry-box, and closed 
the door, without awakening the snoring guardian of the hill, 
on the very brow of which was stationed his little wooden octago- 
nal citadel. 

This had scarcely been done, when more voices were heard as- 
cending the southern declivity of the hill, on which Loring and myself 
removed into the shade on the north side of the pedestal. A group 





of three had now gained the summit, whose voices I readily re- 





father) of themselves. If it should not be so ; if there are any who, 
labouring under the same hallucination, require a stronger lesson, 
let them notice the change in my situation and circumstances. My 
father had intended that I should shortly take a part in his profitable 


|| business. To this end he had directed his efforts—it was his strong- 


est wish—and he contemplated nothing higher for his child, than 
to see him occupying the honourable situation which his own de- 
clining years would soon compel him to resign. But I had indulged 
a shadow till the substance left me. My habits of business gave 
place to scorn for it. The mere merchant, I would say, no! let 
me climb the heights of Parnassus, let me grasp the powers of song, 
let me live in the hearts of men, let my name pass down to posterity 
in conjunction with those of—here, as a matter of course, I enume- 
rated every poet with whom I was familiar, from Homer downwards. 
The confidence of my father in me was weakened, nay, destroyed 

His plans were necessarily altered,.and his naturally irritable temper 
displayed itself against my ridiculous proceedings onevery occasion. 
This, so far from diminishing, only increased my malady. I turned 
all such circumstances into wrongs and injaries, and wrote verses 
on the struggles of genius against the unappreciating world ; parti- 
cularly dwelling upon the idea, that those who ought first to recog- 
nise and bow to it, were its most bitter persecutors. The affee- 
tions of my soul were distorted into an unnatural and forced kind 
of passion. I affected by turns the romantic brother, the enthusi- 
astically devoted son, and the misanthrope. But | perceived not 
the deep-rooted selfishness which caused this; I did not consider 
that I was attempting to elevate my genius, not only far above its 
worth, but also at the expense of my friends. I believed them all 
unworthy of me; and as natural affection for them was weakened, 

I became loud in protestations of its abundance, and in complaints 
of their coldness. As, however, in the course of my papers, these 










382 . 


things may be more fully developed, we will return to our sub- 
ject of the epic. 

After al! my night-caught similes were arranged, I began to write 
in earnest. Having now acquired a tolerable facility at rhyming, 
which is the most troublesome part of a poet’s business, I soon was 
in a fair way for completing my design. I composed with rapidity, 
almost unequalled in the annals of literature. My genius was ex- 
ceedingly fertile ; when I caught an idea, I ran it easily and beau- 
tifully through all the changes and modifications of which it was 


capable ; generally winding up with a moral sentiment or tender. 


reflection. I was particularly lucky in several instances. In describ- 
ing the building of my modern temple of fame, I applied all the 
articles commonly used in building ; I had the trowel of patience, 
and the granite of perseverance ; it was plastered with genius, and 
beautifully papered and stuccoed with love. I had the rafters, the 
pillars and the painting ; nay, my genius descended into the cel- 
lars, embellished each story, and finally burst forth in some sub- 
lime decorations on the front dormar window. 

At last it was finished ; my imagination could add nothing more 
to its beauty. The sublimity of Milton, the pathos of Wordsworth, 
and the splendour of Spenser, were all mingled and molten within 
it. I recited it aloud, and it 

* Fell like music on the ear.” 

I perused it; it was beyond criticism. I already saw it with its 
capital captains and their platoons of small type, boldly marching in 
a purple and gold uniform, against all who denied the sublimity of 
my genius. I had Juno and Venus beautifully sculptured in verse, 
and the deep passions of the heart flowed through it, like the milky- 
way in the starry heavens. Now I said I have produced a piece, 
which may bid defiance to the sneering, carping, malevolent cynical 
sour-crout. Ah, me! how had his critical blood boiled, had he over- 
heard my expletive language. I sat down, however, to amend, but 
my labour was useless; I could find no imperfection, no flaw; it 
was complete, perfect. Placing the manuscript in my pocket, and 
repeating the concluding stanza, which embodied a classical allusion, 
a metaphysical simile, and a sentimental figure, I wended towards 
old Dennis Secundus. Such, however, was my agitation, that at 
the invocation, ‘sweet goddess!” I strode into a basket of pies, 
vended, or kept to be vended, by an old woman ; the metaphysics 
brought me in contact with a mathematical pump-handle that stood 
out at right angles, and the sentiment wound me up at the bottom 
of a boot-black’s cellar-steps, into which I had unconsciously strutted 
at the words “ broken heart!” Without prejudice, I consider pie- 
women, pumps and boot-blacks, as wicked and foolish contrivances ; 
and were I autocrat for one day, I would exterminate them all. 

However, I recovered from all my misadventures, and reached 
the domicil of my candid friend; I say candid—for whoever taxed 
you home with follies, sins and transgressions, but laid claim to 
candour. Candour! confound the word! it is the most impudent, ill- 
bred virtue in the whole catalogue, and as there must be in the 
mental, as in the natural creation, some things which connect dif- 
ferent species, I deem candour to be a sort of amphibious affair, a 
sea-horse in morals, a flying-fish in sentiment. 

My friend was not at home; I left my card and my manuscript, 
with compliments, and begged the favour of a perusal and annota- 
tions. I slept not that nigkt. My mind had no thought, sentiment, 
or faculty, save my piece. Morning came and went, the day wore 
heavily away, but the evening brought my poem. In the pride of 
my heart I had written it out full fairly ; in its present situation, alas ! 
I should not have known it. It was blurred, blotted (annotated I 
suppose,) from top to bottom ; its “ original brightness” was ob- 
scured with a vengeance. I began to read. The first line I had 
considered particularly splendid : 

“The bride-like moon walks through her skyey halls.” 

Mark the commentary :—“‘ Bride-like’—no such word. ‘Bride- 
like moon,’—why ‘ bride-like ?’ Mythologically, it is erroneous, and 
weighed by common sense stupid. Diana was a vestal, and what 
resemblance the moon has to a modern bride, it requires the author’s 
genius to exhibit. ‘The bride-like moon walks !'"—the moon walks ! 
trash! she walks about as much as a cart-wheel. Suppose 
you say the moon (or the ‘ bride-like moon,’ if you please) limps, 
and if she walks, she may limp, should she be so unfortunate as to 
stumble over some cloud. I expect to see her in her old age, 
mounted on crutches. ‘ Skyey halls’—this, I suppose, is synony- 
mous to sky parlour.” 

‘ The earth lends music by her waterfalls.’ 
Yes, for this bride to dance by, a concert of cataracts, an hydrau- 
lic orchestra, I presume. Why not purloin your contemporary, 
Wordsworth, at once :” 
‘ The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,’ 


If you will steal, let us have none of your petty larceny offences; 
knock your man down boldly, and rifle his treasures ; don’t slip your 
hand into his pocket in a crowd.” 

Thus he snarled his way through the whole poem, and dished up 
my classical, metaphysical, sentimental peroration, with some deep 
and learned allusion to hodge-podge, mince-pie, olla-podrida, and 
other rascally comparatives, concluding his remarks with a piece 
of advice, after this fashion : 

‘My dear young friend, forbear rhyming, until you can make 
better ones than ‘thine and time ;’ forbear writing at all, until you 
have a passable acquaintance with orthography; and as for attempt- 
ing poetry, give up the preposterous idea ; for, I do assure you, 
with all the candour that my friendship warrants, that your poetry 
differs from your prose only in this: the one is nonsense in shreds 
and patches ; the other, fustian in the piece :—the one pork in 
sausages—the other, pork at large.” 

This criticism not only damped my poetical ardour, but placed 
me in a situation, which rendered life almost a burthen. I did not 











exactly resolve on suicide, but I read several accounts of self-sacri- 
fice, and thought if I were to hang myself—yet, no, that would hor- 
tibly distort my features, and prevent the placid smile which I 
thought necessary to their interesting appearance. Well, drown- 
ing—this would not do; my body might not be found ; or if found, 
the idea of its dripping, as it was taken out of the water, or its 
being entangled for a month amongst mud and weeds, made me 
shudder, and feel that kind of sensation which a man experiences 
on plunging into the water. Open a vein—this was better. Then 
I could leave a paper behind me, stating that I was disgusted with 
the world, and determined to withdraw from its coldness and 
cruelty, with a few mysterious hints, which might afterwards be 
magnified into misfortunes, tender sensibilities and virtues. Thus, 
notwithstanding I had not courage to hurt my finger, did I meditate, 
and taking a pen, I almost unconsciously wrote a number of killing 
lines, of which the following were the commencement : 

‘“‘ Farewell, stern world, whose biting scorn 

I long have silent, madly borne ; 

Farewell! but oh! ere thus we part, 

Let me unfold this bursting heart. 

My spirit ne’er could tamely brook 

The cold contempt, the haughty look ; 

My soul unfit for sorrow, strife, 

And all the varied ills of life, 

Here takes her flight,” etc. 
This will suffice. I had the hints, etc., very prettily expressed, 
and in imagination, I was one of the most poetical suicides that ever 
used razor, halter, pistol, or pond. I even fancied the sensation 
which would be produced. The grief of relatives and friends ; 
their tears ; their self-condemnation for thus despising talents iike 
mine. All this was grateful incense to my soul. The story of 
my wrongs and misfortunes might be given to the world, and old 
Dennis ——. Here my imaginative conceits were cut short, by a 
volume of most exquisite curses, which I launched at the critic, 
who was thus the author and finisher of my suicidal meditations. 
—— 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Simpy to say that we have read the June number of this new 
quarterly with unusual pleasure and satisfaction, would, in these 
days of expletives, be very moderate praise; yet we make that re- 
mark, and will give a reason for it. In the first place, the work 
contains no one article but what is of the very best; a thing unusual 
in any magazine. In the second place, it adopts the (in this coun- 
try) new, and, as we decidedly think, the judicious custom of affix- 
ing to each article its writer's name and residence. In the third 
place, by blending the literary with the theological, and judiciously 
arranging the proportions of each, in its pages, it secures at once 
writers and readers from all classes, and concentrates a degree of 
talent which no work, confined to either branch exclusively, could 
possibly attain. Finally, it is conducted by one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the day, and one whose native talent is equal to 
his acquirements—Leonard Woods, jr., of Andover, Massachusetts. 
As a specimen of the ability with which the articles are written, we 
will make a selection (the beauty of which will apologize for its 
length, as an extract) from a review of Dana’s poems and prose- 
writings, by the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston : 

“The most celebrated of all Mr. Dana’s prose-compositions, is the 
piece calied ‘Paul Felton.’ Wedo not wonder that there is a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to it, for unless the reader can form a con- 
ception of such a character as that of Paul, and recognize in his own 
soul the elements of those feelings upon which the story is based, it 
must appear to him a wild, unnatural, germanic fiction. But we have 
been struck with the fact, in reading the various criticisms upon it 
by different men, how much our judgment is affected by the presence 
or absence of an inward witness to the verisimilitude of the object 
of our criticism. We believe that all will say, that the character of 
Felton was singularly morbid; indeed the moral instruction of the 
tale flows from this as its chief source; but if any one says of the 
whole character, or either of its parts, or of their conjungiidn, that 
it is unnatural, we can only say that our observation of men has 
been different from his, and that we never knew a man of deep 
affections, of great sensitiveness, of melancholy temperament, who 
had not in him many of the elements of character which made Paul 
Felton. There are men whose feelings are so deep as sometimes al- 
most to drown their souls; their thoughts are a dangerous profound, 
because, having lost all regard to the marks which nature has kindly 
set up to warn them where a firm foothold ends, and uncertainty 
and unfathomed depths begin, they are all the time in danger of 
venturing beyond safe limits. On the contrary, there are men whose 
feelings are only a shallow, sunny, leaping rill; they are altogether 
incapable of deep emotions, live on the surface of their own souls, 
and of every thing else; and are hardly thoughtful enough even to 
be sad. For such an one to presume to enter into and sit in judg- 
ment upon the feelings of one of the former class, would be the same 
as if we could suppose a fire-fly venturing into a cloud, and rebuking 
the eccentric lightning and the restless thunder. We have read 
criticisms upon Paul Felton which have made us think how many 
more things there are in the human soul, than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of certain critics. We protest against that unphiloso- 
phical criticism which has no regard to possibilities, but judges of 
every thing from personal experience, and declares this unnatural, 
and that forced, and something else morbid, because the critic’s own 
feelings do not respond to the passion and sentiment of the character. 

“ May we not lay it down as a general rule, if a man, whose 
mind in every thing else is full of truth and nature, produces some 
wonderful and perhaps strange creation, that there is presumptive 
evidence, from the mere fact of his having conceived it and regu- 
larly educed it, as a living part of his own soul, that it is not merely 
a possible thing or probable, but natural, though above our own ex- 
perience? Had Mr. Dana a false mind, were his observations of 
nature and man taken in a light refracted from some jagged, but 





brilliant part of his character, we should at once question whatever 
he might say that was at all foreign to our own observation. But 
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with him it is not so. We refer to his book of poetry, and among 
other pieces to the “‘ Dying Raven,” for proof that he is always sober 
and just, that he always knows where he is, and what he is doing, 
never losing himself in the spray of those tremendous falls which 
his feelings sometimes make in his soul, nor chasing meteoric ap- 
pearances till he is blind to the quiet and gertle stars. We should 
feel ourselves bound, therefore, to receive such a character as Paul 
Felton as coming with the whole weight of the author’s observa- 
tion and experience of men and of his own nature, even if we did 
not feel its exact truth, and should believe that an extended obser- 
vation would confirm it all. Still we say that if there is one reader 
of deep feelings, who will not admit that he has felt many things to 
be true of himself which are described as the feelings of Paul in the 
first part of the story, where the foundations of his mind are laid 
open, it is because he is ashamed or afraid to confess it. We have 
all probably seen an insect in the ray of the magnifying glass; we 
were told that it was a common insect; but it was so great that it 
was dreadful; yet there was nothing false in the sight; it was the 
power of nature in one of her most wonderful laws, revealing what 
was hid from common observation. So in the character before us. 
It is the full and clear view of the passions of the soul, terrifying us 
by their swift, tumultuous and glaring play, which makes it seem to 
some unnatural; and merely because it is so clear and full. 
“It does not require much knowledge of the soul to observe, that 
an extreme diffidence of one’s own self, whether it regards personal 
appearance, or manners, or feelings, is often accompanied with 
| jealousy that others think as meanly of the individual, as he of him- 
self. This begets a gloomy reserve, shuts the soul in upon itself, to 
brood and work mischief, by gathering to itself the accumulated 
force of repressed and ungratified affections. Then, when those af- 
fections are let out upon one beloved object, (for they will not spread 
themselves upon many,) and that one object is to the soul its all in 
all, they come with a fury that terrifies; just as Esther trembled 
and shook at the sudden and unaccountable bursts of Paul’s feel- 
ings. Then let those affections be disappointed, and the uncontrol- 
lable agitation which they have acquired be followed up by the un- 
coiling strength which long compression has given to the passions, 
and there are no “laws of mind” yet discovered which are not 
mocked at, in its vaulting and bounding career. All that is done to 
repress it, is like the flood of water which the fire of sacrifice licked 
up around the altars of Baal. It immediately turns toward danger, 
and throws itself abroad upon scenes which once would have made 

| it quail. The excitement of hazardous enterprises best feeds its vo- 

| racious lungs. Or else it sinks into a reserved and murky gloom, 
which at one time seems to border on idiocy, and then upon frenzy. 
Again, as in the case before us, it combines the whole, and its dark 
and deep moodiness is like the chamber of the volcano, where the 
elements combine, and eruptions are born. 

“Paul Felton, like many who feel and reason deeply upon their 
own nature, and seek out correspondencies every where with their 
own spiritual existence, was superstitious. The fire caught hold of 
this highly inflammable part of human nature, and the work was 

| done. Having once bridged the pass between the obvious and the 
| ideal, he lived, like all superstitious people, in a world such as we 
| may suppose this will be, when the dead are coming up from their 
| graves, and good and evil spirits mix in, like reapers, and songs of 
| joy and horrid tumult, and circles of peaceful men and furies, depart- 
| ing earth and the breaking in of eternity, are blended together. All 
| is in commotion, and on the eve of a mighty change. The purpose 
| which he had formed was now and then like a rush of blood to the 
| head; every thing was swimming and indistinct ; while his great mind 
| kept on its path, merely by the force of its own previous impulse.” 
This work is published by D. Appleton & Co. Broadway. 








The May number of this periodical is unusually good, We have 
space for only one extract. 

THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

“Mrs. Child, our esteemed countrywoman, observes in her 
Mother’s Book, that ‘life is made up of small events. The golden 
chain of existence is composed of innumerable little links; and if 
we rudely break them, we injure its strength, as well as mar its 
beauty. The happiest married couples I have ever known were 
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those who were scrupulous in paying to each other a thousand 
minute attentions, generally thought too trifling to be of any impor- 
tance; and yet on these very trifles depend their continued love for 
each other. A birthday present, accompanied with a kind look 
or word—reserving for each other the most luxurious fruit, or the 
most comfortable chair—nay, even the habit of always saying, 
‘Will you have the goodness? and ‘Thank you’—all these seem- 
ingly trivial things have a great effect on domestic felicity.’ 

“Every observing mind, unless devoid of sensibility, must coin- 
cide in her opinion. But is to be regretted that this belief is not more 
acted out in the daily intercourse of companions and friends. ‘The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ;’ and many a one could testify 
that much of its bitterness arises from a neglect of little kindnesses 
and attentions on the part of those they love. It is strange that 
even by sensible persons, so little importance should be attached 
to this subject. The performance of the duty is so delightful in it- 
self, and the caadeled gratitude awakened in the recipient is so 
sweet to the soul, that every generous mind need not be at a loss 
how to exert its powers. And it would seem that even the selfish 
would cultivate kind manners, if they had no other motive than to 
be rendered happy themselves. 

“In no relation of social life, is an attention to little things so 
productive of mutual enjoyment, as among those united by the mar- 
riage tie. The husband and the wife should each prefer the happi- 
ness of the other to their own, and manifest this preference even in 
their slightest acts, whenever proper opportunities occur. And that 
such occasions are frequent, all must allow. Probably, if the male 
sex were not often so thoughtless on this subject, our own would 
not be slow to invent ways and means, or backward to do what 
a fertile genius ur akind heart prompted. A wife feels a kind of 
delicacy, however, in sustaining chiefly the active part of this duty. 
It is the husband’s place to go forward and set her an example, and 
she, with a grateful mind and glowing heart, will follow in his 
footsteps, and even outstrip him in disinterestedness, without for- 
feiting the modesty so lovely in her character. Pa ae 

“ Although the dependence on each other for enjoyment in life is 
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mutually felt by each, it seems designed in the providence of God, 
that the wife should feel it the more. But this was never intended 
as a source of evil to her. On the contrary, it is one of her most 
blessed privileges, and she feels it to be such, unless forbidden by a 
narrow-minded or overbearing husband. But if such an one is so 
mean as to make a show of his power over her—a power which 
was given to defend rather than infringe on her rights, he will lower 
himself yastly in a discerning woman’s estimation. It is deemed 
an ungenerous trait of disposition even in a brute, to injure another 
of weaker power; how base then must be a rational being who, 
simply from the circumstance of possessing greater physical strength, 
delights to display his superiority over his other self. But this in 
polished society is rarely attempted. While the husband ever re- 
gards his companion as his equal, she may, without lowering her 
own dignity in the least, of her own free choice, treat him as a su- 
pericr. Though there need be nothing servile in this, but merely an 
appearance of deferential respect founded on a perfect esteem for, 
and confidence in the nobleness and worth of his character. Would 
every husband render himself worthy of such estimation, this defer- 
ence might oftener be his. 

“*T am quite sure my husband will make me a present to-day,’ 
thought Emma Wilmot. ‘He has a very good taste, and I know 
that whatever he selects will suit me perfectly. But I ought not to 
be too sanguine, for thus far I have not often in this way been re- 
membered ; though Henry is very kind in most respects. Yet the 
thought has sometimes occurred to me, that it is easy to be kind 
when it costs one nothing. Fie! I will not cherish so wicked a 
thought about my excellent husband! He only forgets, without 
meaning to neglect me, and I do think he wont forget me to-day.’ 

‘These were the feelings that passed rapidly through the mind 
of Emma Wilmot, as the smiling sun ushered in the day of her birth. 
Almost every one has a kind of superstitious desire that such pe- 
riods in their lives should be spent agreeably, and are gratified to 
receive on those occasions any testimony of regard, however tri- 
fling, from a friend. It is a delicate way of manifesting kind feelings 
towards others, and ought to be more generally practised. Even a 
bouquet of beautiful flowers may chase away a feeling of mistrust 
or sadness from a sensitive heart. The female mind too, is pecu- 
liarly inclined to emotions of gratitude, and delights in repaying be- 
nefits which have been thus conferred. Surely the benevolent Crea- 
tor has not refined her sensibilities merely to add keenness to her 
sorrows, but has rather given her a relish for what is beautiful and 
lovely in character and conduct, to heighten her enjoyment. She 
réquires little else to promote her happiness than food for the intel- 
lect and the heart. And if this is denied her, she may be indifferent 
to everything which wealth or influence may procure. 

“Such a mind had Emma Wilmot. Ardént and enthusiastic by 
nature, she entered warmly into every scheme calculated to add to 
the sum of human enjoyment. To her the most tnfling incident 
seemed worthy of notice, the slightest mark of friendship had a 
meaning. She felt that ‘life is made up of small events.’ With 
this view of the subject, she had never, among other things, per- 
mitted her husband’s birth-day to pass unnoticed. Generally, she 
taxed her ingenuity to manufacture for his use some article of taste 
and convenience; but sometimes simply complimented him with 
preparing his favourite dinner. He always seemed pleased at her 
thoughtfulness, and grateful for her simple offering. At first she 
thought of nothing but her pleasurein seeing him happy, and desired 
no other reward. But love is not always blind, and the idea was forced 
upon her, on seing anew-year’s gift to a young friend, that she was 
too often forgotten. She recollected with pain that she had rarely 
received a present of the kind. However, as his birthday wasnear, 
she concluded to continue her former practice, and determined to 
present him on that occasion, a still prettier offering, not without a 
hope, and even an expectation that he would this time follow her 
example. The day came, and passed away very pleasantly to both; 
her gift was received and admired. 

“A few weeks after this was the return of her own birthday. She 
could not believe that he would fail to offer her some small token of his 
regard. Not that she actually needed such a token, but she felt that 
it would be grateful, very grateful to her feelings, and she would like 
to see him more thoughtful about what did not seem to her, trivial 
things. Evening came, and yet she had heard nothing of a birthday 
gift. But she still felt sure that he had one for her acceptance. At 
length he went to his desk and drew from it something, upon which 
he employed his pen in writing, as she supposed, her name. But 
he again took his seat, and the evening passed slowly away. 

“© Well, I will not feel sad,’ said she, as it closed, ‘for it is my 
birthday! But she did feel sad, notwithstanding her resolution, and 
many days passed away before she forgot her disappointment.” 





DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


Among the late publications of the day, we have been the most 
pleased with a little duodecimo work, nearly three hundred pages, 
published in Boston, by Carter, Hendee & Co., which is now lying 
before us, entitled ‘‘The Family at Home; or Familiar Illustrations 
of the various Domestic Duties, with an introductory notice, by G. 
D. Abbott.” This work ought to be read by the members of every 
family, parents in particular, few of whom, at the present day, ap- 
pear to be fully aware of the vast responsibility they have taken up- 
on their shoulders in becoming the founders of they know not how 
many families. We have not room to speak of this work as it merits, 
but we would warmly recommend it to readers of every description. 





PARLEY’S EVERYDAY BOOK. 

Our old friend, the friend of everybody, and especially of every 
good boy and girl in the country, the benevolent, untiring Parley, 
has just come out with an offering for youth, that is worthy the 
patronage of young and old. It is illustrated with numerous well- 
executed engravings, and is got up in a style even superior to any 
of its predecessors. It is from the press of Carter, Hendee & Co., 
Boston, and comprises near four hundred pages. 





LIFE OF HAMILTON. 

We have received the first volume of the life of this distinguished 
statesman and soldier, written by his son, John C, Hamilton. It 
is a work, however, that deserves something more than a mere 
passing notice. We shall endeavour to spare sufficient room for a 
review of it in our next number. 
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TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


The greatest service any subscriber or agent can render us, 
is to pay the trifling sam charged for this journal prompt- 
ly. Will such as are still in arrears be kind enough to 
forward the amount now due, and very much oblige us? 





The Park.—If the aldermen and assistants who have recently 
given up the administration of our municipal affairs, had done no 
other good thing in the term of their government, they would have 
entitled themselves to the gratitude and good-will of their fellow- 
citizens, simply by the judicious measures they have taken for the 
improvement of that undefinably shaped piece of corporation pro- 
perty which lies around the city-hall. There seems to be, at last, 
a prospect of its becoming what it ought to be—an ornament to the 
city. We begin to take courage as we cross from Broadway to 
Chatham. street, of a morning; and in alittle while we shall leave | 
off putting ourselves to trouble in changing the conversation when 
“The Park” is mentioned by some critical foreigner, or Bostonian, 
open-mouthed, in descanting upon the supremacy of his own 
“Mall;” which, by the way, has been flung in the teeth of New- | 
York, any time these eighteen or twenty years. The Park is actu- 
ally getting to be decent. The iron railing, that was put up ten or | 
twelve years ago, was something; but until very lately there was | 
a vile patch of contemptible wooden pickets on the Chatham-street | 
side, from nearly opposite Frankfort-street to the jail; and beyond 
that a high board fence, such as are used in the construction of | 
cattle-pounds in the country. Now it is all iron, and the sight re- 
joices our eyes. Then, again, they have taken away those infa- 
mous whitewashed posts, and long strips of narrow plank with | 
which the sides of the footways were decorated, and put up in their | 
stead neat locust posts, of uniform shape and size, connected by 
iron chains, and this is a special good deed. Moreover, somebody 
has begun to look after the grass; and here we take occasion to 
add a few words of surprise at the remarks which appeared a few | 
days ago in one of the morning papers, upon this very subject. | 
The writer, being, we grieve to say, deplorably ignorant of the true | 
disposition of grasses, took it upon himself to rebuke the powers 
that were, for mowing too early; insinuating a base suspicion 
that the motive therefor was simply to gain a few paltry dollars by i 
the sale of the crop. Unhappy and benighted individual! not to | 
know that it is only by early and frequent cutting, that grass is 
made to grow close and fine, and take unto itself that beautifcl vel- | 
vety look, upon which rural poets enlarge with so much unction! |, 
We hope that the gentleman who has charge of the Park will send 
in his mowers once, at least, every week, till September. The | 
trees, too, are beginning to give promise. The corporation has | 
hitherto been unfortunate in this item: saplings, without number, | 














drained of its ruby liquid to her health and happiness, and wherever 
she appeared, there was a charm thrown around her person, and 
the graces might have contended with her for witching precedence. 
She was accustomed to attend divine service in the church near 
which her remains are not permitted to repose in peace, and when 
the old chime of Trinity bells proclaimed the hour of prayer on the 
tranquil sabbath, she was seen, with meek and pious look, wending 
her way down the aisle; her mild blue eye piously and pensively 
cast down, with her white cambric handkerchief carefully en veloping 
the crimson-covered prayer-book ; and when the choristers lifted up 
their voices to the loud swell of the deep-toned organ, her liquid 
notes floated through the fretted vault above, and ascended like pure 
incense to the throne of grace. She wasintuitively modest; and if, 
by accident, any one took the freedom of this lady’s chamber, and 
found even a curl deranged, or a boddice out of place, deeper than 
the fragrant rose would her blushes speak her embarrassment; and 
yet, an omnibus driver, with his sooty hands, his rude and vacant 
stare, was twirling round that skull, thus sacrilegiously exposed to 
the gaze of the curious and prying world, and thrusting his dirty 
fingers in those sockets, which were the casement of eyes that once 
beamed with goodness and love. Vanitas vanitatum. The cupidity 
of man is every where alike; the aura sacra fames embraces every 
object, dead or alive; and they who deposite the body in the sepul- 
chre, under the prayer that it may repose until the last trumpet shall 
sound, will sell the land, and the sacred bones it contains, to erect 
a building which shall yield ten per cent per annum; and if the 
speculator can count his gains thereby, he will ran a street through 
the middle of the churchyard, though he scatter the bones of all 
that was good and lovely on earth, which may impede his passage to 
the right and left of him. Such violations of the grave among Turks 
are punished with death—with us, who boast of a purer faith, we 
make money out of it. How fortunate it is that Westminster Abbey 
is not in the neighbourhood of Wall-street, or within the reach of 
corporation improvements. The bones of Addison, Gray, Parnel, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Chatham, Canning, Nelson, Abercrombie, Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, and hundreds of immortal spirits, whose refhains lie 
there, quietly and triumphantly inurned, would be tossed in promis- 
cuous heaps, for every lounging vagabond to kick over, or picked 
up for phrenological virtuosi, to be scraped and cleaned, and made 
decent, for the purpose of adorning a shelf in their study.” 





Thrilling story.—An extraordinary story is told by Captain Wal- 
lace, of a lover and his mistress, who were saved in a miraculous 
manner from the jaws of a shark :—“ A transport, with a part of a 
regiment on board, was sailing with a gentle breeze along the coast 
of Colony. One of the officers was leaning over the poop railing, 
conversing with a young lady, who had inspired him with the tender 
passion. The fair one was in the cabin, in the act of handing a 
paper to her lover, when, overreaching herself, she fell into the sea, 
and supported by her clothes, drifted, astern. The officer lost no 
time in plunging in after her, and upheld her by one arm. The sails 
were quickly backed, the ship lay-to, and preparations were made 
to lower a boat, when, to the dismay of all on board, a large 
shark appeared under the keel of the vessel, and gliding toward his 


have been planted, year after year, but they all would die. The last || Victims. A shout of terror from the agonized spectators called the 
batch, however, look as though they intended to flourish; we have | attention of the officer to the approaching danger; he saw the 
detected but one dead fellow as yet, and the others seem thriving monster's fearful length near him; he made a desperate effort, 
and vigorous, and we begin to have hopes of a respectable grove in | plunged and splashed the water so as to frighten the shark, who 
the course of the next fifteen or twenty years. } —_ — aN na his — The current had now carried the 
Careless driving.—lf the proverb were reversed which says that | Pat pre vente cod aan ee 
“every body’s business is the business of nobody,” it is probable | of the hapless pair, when a private of the officer's company, who 
that we should not read and hear of so many accidents (as they are || was standing in the hammock-nettings, jumped fearless] ym 
called) from careless driving. When an old lady is knocked down || board, with a bayonet in his hand whine bes plunged into the back 
by a pair of prancing leaders, or a little boy has two or three of his || of the shark, which instantly disappearing the three were released 
legs crushed by a wheel revolving at the rate of a mile in some five |) gom their perilous stenesion ” 
or six minutes, there is a general exclamation against the unpardon. | 





able negligence of drivers; but it is “nobody’s business” to identify || 


the individual or take measures for his punishment. In this par- 
ticular we could almost wish that the trade of a general informer, so 
common and so profitable in London, were not so entirely unknown 
as it is in this metropolis. Informers are often vexatious nuisances; 


The Ladies’ Companion.—Thomas W. Snowden, at the office 
|| of the Courier and Enquirer, has issued the first number of an ex- 
|| ceedingly neat monthly magazine, under this title. If the number 
|| before us is a fair specimen of the work, it will deserve the support 
|| of the friends of polite literature. 





| of a crowded city. 


Foreign items.—Colonel Macerone’s steam-carriage at London, 
| promises to realize the project of travelling by steam on ordinary 

Careless building.—This is another crying evil, which would | 724s. In an experiment recently made of five miles on the Harrow 
come very appropriately within the province of those unpopular gen- | road, it surmounted every obstacle and acclivity, and passed by all 
try, of whom mention has been made in another paragraph. Our || the other vehicles on the route, in the most gallant style, amidst 
builders will continue to pile up lofty edifices upon slender posts of | the cheers and plaudits of the spectators. The distance was per- 
granite, with walls hardly solid enough to resist a brisk northwester. || formed in eighteen minutes, which is over fifteen miles the hour. 
Now and then there is a tumble; half a dozen lives are lost ; sundry || Washington Irving’s works, complete in twelve volumes, duodeci- 


but they really seem almost indispensable to the police regulations 

















| the circulation of what is technically denominated “ uncurrent 


| chres, and we saw a dozen skulls gathered together and tossed in a 





moving paragraphs are constructed, in which “mangled limbs,” | 


and other pathetic phrases, enjoy conspicuous situations; the con- 


| tractor publishes a certificate that he never thought the house would 


| mo, printed by Didot, with a portrait, are advertised in the Paris 
|| papers. Cobbett has attempted to prove, in an article entitled 
i ‘*Rail-road Impositions,” that rail-roads cau never compete with 


fall, and so the matter ends. Half a dozen informations, vigorously | canals, steam-carriages on common roads, or even stage-coaches. 
followed up, would soon amend this wrong. | TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
i 





Uncurrent money.—If our memory deceives us not, certain legis- || 


lative enactments were passed and promulgated not long ago, the 
object of which was declared to be to prevent, or at least diminish 


money.” It seems to be one of the natural consequences of most 

prohibitive laws in this state, to produce an increase of the very | 
thing they were designed to prevent. We have never known the | 
city to be inundated with a greater flood of small bills, issued by all | 


| manner of outlandish and unheard-of banks, than has been for | 
some weeks setting in upon us. A note of a city bank is almost a ), 


nine days’ wonder. 





Wall-street church.—The following article is from the pen of the || 


editor of the Star :—“ They are digging in the Wall-street church- 


yard, probably to erect a building in front of the Sessions-room, || 


which may rent for eight hundred or one thousand dollars per 
annum, to accomplish which, they have invaded tombs and sepul- 


heap in one corner. We thought we recognised the small, well- 
turned head of a splendid girl, who we remember when a youth, as 
the admiration of the pave in front of Trinity church, as she walked 
in beauty like the starry night, graceful and accomphshed. She was 
the girl, of all others, who was the dazzling attraction of the ball- 





GentLtemen—In looking over a little volume of poems, called 
“The Wreath ;” and again, a volume called the “ Pious Minstrel,” 


(published by William Hyde and Co. Boston, and J. P. Haven, of 


this city,) I was surprised to find the following lines written by 
| Sir Walter Scott, and published in the Monastery, as sung by the 
| White Maid of Avenel, attributed to Lord Byron: 
| “* Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to seorn.” 
Parker's Boston edit, Wav. Nov., vol. 1. p. 158 
I have heard these stanzas quoted frequently, and attributed to 
| Byron ; and the opinion that they are his composition, is very pre- 
valent. Byron copied them on the fly-leaf of his own bible, after 
the publication of the Monastery; and it is undoubtedly this fact, 
which hasgiven rise to the mistake. Although the above is a matter 
of no very greet importance, yet I wish, in the smallest matters, to 
have honour rendered, ‘to whom honour is due.” It is to be hoped, 
that publishers and editors will use more circumspection in quotations, 
and make them right. In the sincere hope that they will doso, and 





room, and happy was he who could secure her hand for a cotillion, 
or encircle her slender waist in a waltz; many a glass has been 


most especially, that they will not plagiarize from either the absent 
or the dead, I remain yours, etc. AN ADMIRER OF SCOTT. 
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THE WILLOW. 


A FAVOURITE MELODY—WRITTEN BY MR. T. DIBDIN—COn:°OSED BY JOHN BRAHAM.—PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


Oh!takemeto your arms, my love, 
= 


hears me not, she cares not, 


wil-low, wil-low, wil-low, 


Szconp verse—My love has wealth and beauty, the rich ettend | her a oem 


for keen the wind doth blow § 


nor will she list to me, 


And herelI lHie, 


the wil - low tree. 


in mi-se-rys 
lo} 





Tarp wanes bay ped gold and silver, I th: 
id and os and I 


Oh! take meto your arms, my love, for 


Be-neath the wil 
low 


ht them without e 
ought I had a frien: 


My wealth ae Ghee 
And here I lie, 


My love has wealth and beauty, and I, alas, ra. 
The riband fair that bound her hair, is all thats Nett me, 
While here I lie, in misery, beneath the willow tree ! 





friend is false, my love he stole 
in vie Slows beneath the willow tree! 











Lines TO A YounG MoTHER.—The following lines, from the Trans- || A TRAGICAL LOVE AFFAIR. ar few months ago a handsome young 


1 . 7 
VAR BTIEs cript, are evidently from the pen of Charles Sprague, Esq. He sel- || girl, about nineteen, named Victorine D——, commited suicide, in 


Womaw.—There is something very delightful in turning from the | dom writes of late, and then only when deep feeling, or some _ 1 pn of a 2 a. By ws — the se 
unquietness and agitation, the fever, the ambition, the harsh and || °C¢a#ion, calls for strains that few in our country can pour out with || with a pistol, in the same house where her lover resided, number 
seven Rue de Gravillier. The ball, after having passed just below 














worldly realities of man’s character, to the gentle and deep recesses || *° much of the harmony of the old time. 
of woman's more secret heart. Within her musings is a realm of 


haunted and fairy thought, to which the things of this turbid and || 
troubled life have no entrance, What to her are the changes of state, || 
the rivalries and contentions which ferm the staple of our exist- |, 
ence? For her there is an intense and fond philosophy, before whose | 


eye substances flit and fade like shadows, and shadows grow glow- 
ingly into truth. The soul’s creations are not as the moving and 


mortal images seen in the common day; they are things, like spirits |, 
steeped in the dim moonlight, heard when all else are still, and busy | 


when earth's labourers are at rest! They are 

“ Such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and their little life 
Is rounded by a sleep.” 











This is the real and uncentered poetry of being, which pervades and | 


surrounds her as with an air—which peoples her visions and ani- 


mates her love—which shrinks from earth into itself, and finds | 
marvel and meditation in all that it beholds within—and which | 


spreads even over the heaven, in whose faith she so ardently believes, 
the mystery and the tenderness of romance. 


WILLs OF SHAKSPEARE, MILTON AND NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.— The 
last wills and testaments of the three greatest men of modern ages, 


are tied up in one sheet of foolscap, and may be seen together at | 


Doctors’ Commons. In the will of the bard of Avon is an inter- 
lineation in his own handwriting— 
best bed and furniture.” 
second of July, 1616. The will of the minstrel of paradise is a nun- 
cupative one, taken by his daughter, the great poet being blind. The 
will of Napoleon is signed in a bold style of handwriting; the codi- 


cil, on the contrary, written shortiy before his death, exhibits the | 


then weak state of his body. 


Nort at nome.—A fashionable lady, some time ago, engaged a 
foot boy, and gave special instruction, that two days in the week 
all inquiries respecting her should be replied to by “ not at home.” 
The boy turned out a thief and a tippler, eo that before the term 
she announced to him he must quit his situation. On this he ap- 
plied to her for a character, which she refused, on the ground of the 
impossibility of saying anything in his favour. ‘ Well, lady,” quoth 
the urchin, “that’s too bad, many a lie I’ve told to please you— 
you might surely tell one to please me.” 


“T give unto my wife my brown | 
It is proved by William Bride, twenty- | 


Young mother! what ean feeble or | say 
| To sooth the anguish of this mournful day 

They, they alone, whose hearts like thine have bled, 
‘Know how the living sorrow for the dead; 

Each tutor’d voice, that seeks such grief to cheer, 
Strikes cold upon the weeping parent's ear ; 

I’ve felt it all—alas! too well | know 

How vain all earthly power to hush thy wo! 

H God cheer thee, childless mother! ’tis not given, 
For man to ward the blow that fulls from heaven. 


I’ve felt it all—as thou art feeling now ; 

Like thee, with stricken heart and aching brow, 
I’ve sat and watched by dying beauty’s hed, 

And burning tears of hopeless anguish shed ; 

I've gazed upon the sweet, but pallid face, 

And vainly tried some comfort there to trace ; 

I've listened to the short and struggling breath ; 
I’ve seen the cherub eye grow dim in death ; 

Like thee, I’ve veiled my head in speechless gloom, 
And laid my first-born in the silent tomb. 


discussion; and there, I suppose, I acquired my fondness for such 
debates. For the first year, I had too much to do and to think about 
to indulge my propensity for politics; but after getting a little ahead 
in the world, I began to dip into these matters again. Very soon I 
entered as deepiy into newspaper argument as if my livelihood de- 
|| pended on it; my shop was often filled with loungers, who came to 
|| canvass public measures; and now and then] went into my neigh- 
bours’ houses on a similar errand. This encroached on my time, 
| 

| 

| 


politician. 
| 


| and I found it necessary sometimes to work till midnight, to make 
up for the hcurs [ lost. 


A WARNING WELL TAKEN.—When I began business I was a great | 
My master’s shop had been a chosen place for political | 


One night, after my shutters were closed, | 
and I was busily employed, some little urchin who was passing the | 


| street pnt his mouth to the key-hole of the door, and with a shrill | 


“ And did you,” inquired the friend, “ pursue the 


| about by day!” 
“ No, 


| boy with your stirrup, to chastise him for his insolence?”’ 
| no,” replied Mr. Drew; “had a pistol been fired off at my ear, I 
could not have been more dismayed or confounded. I dropped my 

work, saying to myself, ‘true, true, but you shall never have that 
| to say of me again!” I have never forgotten it; and while I re- 
| collect anything, I never shall. 


| pipe, called out, “shoemaker, shoemaker, work by night, and run i 


| 


her left breast, went through the lower part of the neck. The 
evening before she had persuaded her lover to kill himself with her 


|| in the Bois de Boulogne, and he allowed her to have the pistols 


under this impression. He had no intention, however, of allowing 


| the idea to be carried into etfect, and was thinking that he had re- 


conciled her to live, when the report of the pistol was heard. The 


| unfortunate girl expired almost immediately, pressing the hand of 


her lover, who flew to her assistance, and whom she had vainly 
persuaded to partake of the same fate. 


LEonIDAS AND WAEHINGTON.—The London Weekly Despatch, in 


| declining to publish a “ Suba!tern’s Eulogy on a Great Captain,” 


takes occasion to remark that they have but little respect for heroes, 
in the common acceptation of the term, but there have been great 


| leaders whose memory will be ever dear to freemen—such were 


** Leonidas and Washington, 
Whose every battle-field is holy ground, 
Which breathes of nations savcd—not worlds undone. 
How sweetly on the eur such echoes sound! 
While the mere victors may appal, or stun 
The servile or the vain: such names will be 
A watchword till the future shall be free !” 





New MUSICAL INSTRUMENT.—We are informed that a new instru- 
ment has recently been invented by Paganini, with which he intends 
to surprise his patrons at the Hanover-square rooms and Adelphi 
theatre this season. It has long struck this great musician that, 
with an instrument of such a nature, he could produce tones bearing 
a greater resemblance to the human voice than any other music 
could be capable of effecting. He has named it the Paganini Contra- 
viola, which, as it name implies, is to the viola what the double bass 
is to the violoncello. In this performance he will be unrivalled, for, 
perhaps no other being, even if he had skill sufficient to play, has 
an arm long enough to grasp the contra-viola. 

a 
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